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THE SOCIOLOGY OF WAR! 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PRESENT CONFLICTS 


GEORGE M. DAY 
Occidental College 


@ “War Psychology,” “War Propaganda,” “War Strat- 
egy” are all familiar concepts and have certain definite, 
well-understood connotations. But just what is meant by 
the sociology of war? And is the sociology of the present 
wars different from that of the last World War? Further- 
more, is there a sociology of wars in general? I know of a 
sociology of revolution that has been expanded into a 
book.* Three very significant chapters in the third volume 
of Professor Sorokin’s Soctal and Cultural Dynamics 
have been devoted to the study of the fluctuation of war in 
the history of Greece, Rome, and Europe. The author has 
made a well-defined, basic contribution to the sociology of 
war. We shall delve into it later. 

We certainly want to know just how fundamental war 
is in the life of nations and how it is related to its counter- 
part, peace. In that tremendous panorama of life in Russia 
centering around Napoleon’s invasion of that country and 
the pathetic retreat of his Grande Armee during the win- 
ter of 1812, Count Tolstoy with artistic skill and masterly 
genius has in reality given us a Sociology of War and 
Peace in his great novel under this same title. 

If, as one contemporary sociologist states, “Sociology is 
the study of social groups,” or “in its deepest sense is the 
study of the social processes of group life,” and again if 


1 This article is in substance a paper presented to the Pacific Sociological So- 
ciety, December, 1939. 


2P. A. Sorokin, The Sociology of Revolution. 
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“those processes by which personalities are developed 
within group circles constitute the most advanced subject 
matter of Sociology,’* then the sociology of war, which 
deals with those social processes and individual and group 
acts which disrupt and devastate the normal group life of 
society, is of tremendous importance. 

During the past year family, occupational, racial, and 
community groups, to say nothing of religious, education- 
al, and play groups, have been uprooted and driven into 
exile, into concentration camps, into suicide, and through 
the “valley of the shadow of death.” Luckless Poland, like 
Czechoslovakia before her, and heroic little Finland have 
suffered and are suffering the tortures of the damned from 
air-raid bombings of helpless civil populations—even hos- 
pitals according to the latest reports—from political up- 
heaval, the transfer of territory to foreign invaders, and 
the imposing by these invaders of new political ideologies 
along with martial lgw. The physical shifting of popula- 
tions, the uprooting of families, and the scattering of com- 
munities on a mass scale and with lightning rapidity have 
all been appalling. 

At this point the writer of this paper gives uninhibited, 
untrammeled expression to his biases, hopes, ideologies, 
prejudices, and fears regarding the present war or, if you 
prefer, wars. He makes no apology for them. He cannot 
remain on Olympus, aloof and detached from the present 
scene. There is too much at stake. As I came back from 
Europe last August on the Normandie, and with fifteen 
hundred fellow-Americans slipped into New York harbor 
just three days before hostilities broke out in Europe, I 
wept for joy, figuratively speaking, to see the Statue of 
Liberty. I was profoundly grateful to be once again on my 
native American soil. The gratitude was not that vulgar 
sort that I was now out of danger, that I had saved my skin. 


8 E. S. Bogardus, Sociology, p. 15. 
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It was just honest thanks to be this far removed from the 
constant frantic nervous tension in Rumania which we ex- 
perienced in early August at Bucharest; away from the 
desperate fears of the common people in Hungary; away 
from the deadly calm and poise of the ordinarily volatile 
and expressive French; away from the stern grimness of 
the English, who already in early July had sensed the im- 
minence of war. 

In Vienna, precisely one month before the war broke 
out, I spent an afternoon with Professor D. and listened to 
him pour out his heart in sorrow and anguish over his own 
personal loss of academic freedom, that pearl of great 
price, that priceless treasure, namely, the freedom of the 
human spirit. It was an unforgettable experience, riding 
through the beautiful Vienna woods in the private car of 
that freedom-bereft Austrian professor, an experience 
which burned into my soul the awareness that this freedom 
of thought, of speech, of assembly to which we Americans 
glibly give lip service and which we blithely take for 
granted has become truly the priceless heritage of a free 
people, a something without which life is not worth the 
living. 

It came over me with overwhelming force one after- 
noon when I was threading my way through a crowd of 
Christmas shoppers at one of Los Angeles’ busiest corners 
that here we were, all eagerly hurrying on our own little 
errands—not overimportant perhaps—yet each one of us 
unconsciously enjoying that freedom to shop in any store, 
Jewish or Gentile, wherever the price and pattern of the 
article lured us, completely oblivious of the airplanes 
whirring overhead on their peaceful flights to and from 
Glendale and Burbank; free from food-ration cards; free 
from blackouts and all their attendant inconveniences; 
free from the necessity of always being on the alert for an 
air raid and of diving down into a basement for shelter. 
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Here families were intact, children and parents together 
going to the Christmas displays at department stores or to 
the special holiday movies, while over there children had 
been evacuated into the interior and parents were carry- 
ing on alone in London with wartime fortitude. Here the 
democratic way of life, with its freedom of choice and of 
action for the individual, is something of inestimable 
worth, something which is prized most when lost. 

War paralyzes, indeed nullifies, the normal democratic 
processes among the conquered peoples as well as among 
the conquerors. The Czechs, with all their faults, never- 
theless held up the torch of democracy and of enlighten- 
ment in the midst of encompassing totalitarianism. That 
torch has been extinguished. Poland, so often the battle 
arena of contending armies, and the plaything of rival 
monarchs some one hundred and fifty years ago, was 
scarcely due for another partition after only twenty years 
of independence and comparative peace, or was it armed 
truce? Motorized and mechanized military units em- 
ployed by the Nazis have played deadly havoc not only 
with the armies of Poland but with the noncombatant 
civilian populations. It was easy to fight a Blitzkrieg 
against an ill-equipped Poland, and here the sociology of 
war as it affects civil population may be studied in the 
raw: first, the arbitrary division of Poland between the 
Soviets and the Nazis; second, the attempt at a rapid con- 
version of the respective appropriated portions to the po- 
litical philosophy of the invader, accompanied by the 
ruthless shifting of the Polish communities to suit the ra- 
cial theories of the conquerors; third, the automatic sup- 
pression of the civil liberties of the people, the violent in- 
terruptions not only of hitherto peaceful occupations but 
of natural groupings of people—these are some of the 
sociological fruits of war in Poland. And since Poland 
how that formula has been repeated! 
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As for Finland—every Finn that I met in Helsinki this 
past summer proudly informed me, “Finland pays its 
debts,” and how heroically it still does! Again, as in the 
case of Poland, the horrors of war fell swiftly and un- 
announced, such as the bombing at midday of Helsinki, 
the Finnish capital; the evacuation of the civil population, 
especially the children, from Helsinki farther inland; the 
burning of other Finnish cities by the Russian troops or 
rather airmen; the unprecedented calling to arms of men 
and youth for the defense of the homeland. 

What is there new in this war that was not present in the 
last World War? First, there is the radio, which makes 
all the world a stage. More accurately, all of the neutral 
nations are in the grandstand watching the belligerents in 
the fighting arena below. And how eagerly the contestants 
seek favorable public opinion! The public can now watch 
every move. Thanks to the radio, our West Coast was in at 
the blowing up of the Graf Spee. After every military en- 
gagement we in America get the double and sometimes 
triple reports of losses and gains. We know more than the 
belligerent peoples themselves about what is going on. 
How ludicrous sound some of the solemn self-justifying 
pronouncements and memoranda of the chancelleries and 
ministries of certain belligerent nations! 

Second, in contrast to the practice at the time of the 
World War, this seems to be an era of wars without dec- 
laration of war. The good old rules of track sportsman- 
ship, “Get on your mark, get set, go,” no longer prevail 
among nations that are bent on war. It seems to be cricket 
nowadays to punctuate the closing paragraphs of diplo- 
matic negotiations with air raids on the enemy’s capital or 
threats to wipe out the capital in the next few hours unless 
complete surrender is agreed to. Attack, gain a quick stra- 
tegic advantage, and then talk about peace and justice aft- 
erward—such is the modern formula. Power politics is the 
order of the day. 
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Third, this or rather these current wars are predomi- 
nantly mechanistic, for airplanes and motorized and 
mechanized units play a much larger role than they did 
in the last war. There seem to be a dread and reluctance on 
the part of those major powers who suffered terrific losses 
in man power from 1914 to 1918 to repeat that terrible 
carnage so soon again. Someone has said that the war on 
the Western front seems unreal, phony, mere wrist tap- 
ping. At both the German and French military headquar- 
ters there is noticeable an unwillingness to unleash the 
dogs of war as happened back in 1918 on the battlefield 
before Verdun.* 

At this point I desire to share with you a rather lengthy 


quotation from a truly impressive article by Professor H. 
M. Kallen, entitled “Of War and Peace.’”® 


Anthropologists and social philosophers alike recognize that for men 
of the old stone age, equally with men of the new machine age, war is the 
paramount engine with which to accomplish institutional ends. It brings 
the peace of grace and glory because, presumably, at one and the same time 
it socializes individuality, advances the institution, and releases outwardly 
upon the foe all those inner dispositions and impulsions which a communi- 
ty holds in check in an individual’s relations to the other members of his 
community, and which it punishes with force if unchecked. In wartime is 
a man’s patriotism intense, his morale high? Then he may, in relation to 
the foe, enjoy all the pleasures of the masochist, and it will be called sacri- 
fice ; all the delights of the sadist, and it will be called heroism; all the 
cowardly securities of ambush, and it will be called courage, . . . he may 
lust, he may loot, he may exhibit himself till he is sated, and since he does 
these things as part of a war regimen, under war conditions, he may do 
them openly and honorably, free, irresponsible, yet with a good conscience, 
knowing himself to be worthy of admiration and approval, not scorn, not 
condemnation. ... It [war] calls up and sets free the darkest of the per- 
sonality’s animal drives, giving them the place in the sun and the crown 
that peace denies them. Like Dionysiac religion, mass mysticism, evangeli- 


4 This paragraph was written last autumn. The type of warfare has now 
changed. 
5 Social Research, 6:380, September, 1939. 
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cal revivals and their peers, war acts as a liberation; it seems to answer to 
some deep-lying need for a moral holiday, 


psychologists may expose war’s inward hypocrisy, philosophers its general 
futility, churchmen its conflict with the will of their God; yet ever so 
often war happens, and some sociologists claim to discern a periodicity in 
the happening hinting at a “law of nature.” 


I turn now to some pertinent observations of Professor 
Sorokin® on this question which he poses: What is the com- 
parative position of the following countries’ in regard to 
the per cent of the total number of years studied with war 
and peace? Sorokin points out in a chart that Germany has 
had the smallest (28) and Spain the largest (67) per cent 
of years with war, the other countries occupying various 
positions between the two. All in all, about 50 per cent of 
the years in these countries had an occurrence of war. This 
does not mean that 50 per cent of the time the countries 
were at war and that during the other half they lived in 
peace. For Sorokin points out: “Many wars lasted much 
less than a whole year; therefore the period of peace in 
these countries is certainly larger than the per cent of years 
with peace according to the chart. Almost every genera- 
tion (25 to 30 years) in the past, with few exceptions has 
either witnessed or participated in war.” 

Furthermore, in his summary, Sorokin points out that 
the evidence does not reveal a continuous trend, for after 
an increase from the twelfth to the eighteenth century, the 
strength of armies and number of casualties are less in the 
nineteenth. And second, as far as the absolute figures are 
valid, they do not warrant any claim for the existence of 
any continuous trend toward a disappearance or decrease 
of war. Third, generally speaking, the casualty rates in- 
creased faster than the strength of the army. This means 


6 Social and Cultural Dynamics, Vol. 3, p. 351. 


7 Greece, Rome, Austria, Germany, Holland, Spain, Italy, France, England, 
Russia, and Poland. 
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that regardless of the size of the army wars have been be- 
coming more devastating in killing and wounding power. 

The real duration of war is an even more important fac- 
tor contributing to a high percentage of casualties in the 
twentieth century. The World War was filled with inces- 
sant warfare; every day, even every hour, the enemies 
faced and exterminated each other. In past centuries a war 
four years long was mostly inaction, interrupted only oc- 
casionally by a battle, skirmish, or engagement. 

The most devastating war century was the twentieth. In 
one quarter century it has already imposed upon the popu- 
lation a “blood tribute” far heavier than that imposed by 
any of the whole centuries compared. The seventeenth 
comes next, followed by the eighteenth. The nineteenth 
holds the distinction of being the least bloody of all. The 
twentieth, while great in bloodshed, is not unique in the 
size of the army. 

In another tabulation* Sorokin shows that in the twen- 
tieth century the largest military burden per capita is car- 
ried by Germany, then by France, England, Italy, Aus- 
tria, and Russia. In the nineteenth century France holds 
first place; then come Germany, Russia, Spain, Austria, 
Holland, England. The contention appears to be sustained 
that the magnitude of “militarism” or “war effort” shifts 
from country to country in the course of time. All of these 
nations have had or are having their day, their peak of 
power and supremacy. Although Holland has been peace- 
ful for the past one hundred years, it was very warlike in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The popular 
opinion that the democracies are more peace loving than 
the autocracies and dictator countries is pure fiction. “In 
the twentieth century,” says Sorokin, “the relative magni- 
tude of the war activities of democratic England (meas- 
ured by casualties) was higher than of Spain; of France, 


8 Op. cit., p. 350. 
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higher than of Austria and Russia. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury democratic France was not more ‘pacific’ than ‘auto- 
cratic’ Germany, Russia, or Spain. During the seventeenth 
century, England did not occupy a lower position than 
Russia.” 

War sociology can not neglect to mention propaganda 
as an important instrument of social control. It was the 
consensus of American newspapermen that Germany is 
beating the Allies badly in the “war of words.” One reason 
for German superiority was experience. The German 
Ministry of Propaganda and Public Enlightenment has 
been running at top speed for six years. On his staff Dr. 
Goebbels has close to 25,000 full-time workers. He spends 
a hundred million dollars annually even in peacetime. 
(See Time, September 18, 1939.) It seems unlikely that 
the Germans will be able to maintain this superiority over 
the Allies for long. The Allied propagandists are learning 
fast. The war on the Eastern front is over. In the West, 
victories will be interspersed with defeats; then free and 
easy censorship will not be to Germany’s advantage. The 
Allies will loosen their restrictions as Germany clamps 
down.°® 

In the World War number one, just as today, Germany 
vowed that she wanted to punish England but live in peace 
with France. Today Germans sneer: “England will fight 
to the last Frenchman.” In 1914 the slogan was “France is 
England’s catspaw.” If the German radio today spreads 
the false report that in New York harbor the crew of the 
Queen Mary fought with the sailors on the Normandie, 
in 1914 the German papers reported knockout fights be- 
tween Poilus and ‘Tommies., 

Before concluding this paper I would like to throw the 
searchlight for just a moment or two upon war’s counter- 
part, peace. I can do that most effectively with another 
quotation from Professor Kallen: 


9 This paragraph was written last autumn. 
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Hitler and Mussolini and their philosophies, which glorify the warrior 
and exalt the “military” virtues, are traditional and conservative; they 
carry over the attitude of the past unchanged. It is the secular democra- 
cies of the industrial age that are the innovators regarding war and 
peace. In free societies a consensus prevails that peace is positive and war 
negative; that peace, both for itself and for its consequences, is more de- 
sirable than war and can serve war’s ends better than war: that, indeed, 
war defeats the ends it is launched to attain. Peace, hence, should be more 
than the mere absence of war it appears to be; it should be a substitute 
for war, liberating the same impulses, evoking the same virtues, develop- 
ing the same strengths, without exacting the price of war in personal 
freedom and general wealth; without, that is, coercing co-operation for 
ends of destruction. 

Can such a substitute for war be arranged? If not, no other form of 
peace can ever be anything else than an interlude of diffuse conflict be- 
tween climaxes of concentrated conflict. To arrange such a substitute calls 
for that in peacemakers and peace-missionaries which they have thus far 
not revealed; it calls for an unshakable will-to-freedom whose vehicle is 
a certain attitude and faith, a certain philosophy of human relations, and 
for a fixed determination to lift this philosophy from the level of faith to 
the level of fact. 


The techniques would need to produce both an inward and an outward 
accommodation whereby “have-nots” might be appeased and gratified and 
“haves” yet not be deprived. Of course the task is hopeless where appease- 
ment is nothing less than the stripping or mutilation, if not the extirpa- 
tion, of “haves” or of other, weaker, “have-nots.” 


Moreover, a peace which is to be a genuine substitute 
for war must be an indivisible peace. The security in 
which it rests could not be anything short of “collective.” 
Peace of this sort has no commerce with “isolation” as a 
policy of sovereign states. Peace is one and indivisible; it 
has to be either imperialist or international. If imperialist, 
it depends on force majeure; if international, it inheres in 
the protection by collective force; it stands for both free 
competition and co-operation among unequals so that 


10 Social Research, 6:385-87, September, 1939. 
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each, by living and growing, is believed to facilitate the 
living and growing of the others. 

Adequate examples of this sort of relation in political 
associations are difficult to find. But a fair example is in 
the federal structure given the United States of America 
by its Constitution. What is needed further is the cultiva- 
tion of an international mind that will accept the modes of 
conflict known as peace as being preferable to those of 
organized violence known as war. Such in brief is the sub- 
stance of Professor Kallen’s thought in this matter of 
peace. 

There are many aspects of the subject left out in this 
very cursory survey of the sociology of war. Space ought 
to have been given to the economic and cultural causes of 
war. The whole field of mental, psychological distortions 
brought about by war and its aftermath has been left un- 
touched. If peoples all crave and pray for peace and gov- 
ernments either provoke or drift into war, what is to be 
doner 

In conclusion I submit this suggestion. The strategic 
role which our country can play in the present conflict will 
be that of arbiter, referee in the interest of that collective 
and indivisible peace so ably presented by Professor Kal- 
len. What are most needed in America are proper perspec- 
tive, poise, broad human sympathies, and sufficient moral 
prestige and material power to make effective, at the 
proper time, this country’s insistence upon a just world 
peace, a peace sensitive to the rights and needs of all the 
countries, nations, and peoples involved. To be able to 
usher in a Pax Americana that would command the re- 
spect and the homage of all nations for its qualities of jus- 
tice and mercy would be the noblest achievement of our 
times. Whether we, as a nation, have the vision and the 
statesmanship to do this remains to be seen. The opportu- 
nity is approaching; the task of the real peacemaker lies 
just over the horizon. 














RADIO AND SOCIAL RESEARCH? 


MARTIN H. NEUMEYER 


The University of Southern California 


@ The radio is a child prodigy of human invention and 
commercial genius. It is one of the great miracles of the 
ages. By its magic, sound can be projected around the 
earth in less time than it takes to pronounce the word 
radio. Archer, in tracing the early developments of wire- 
less broadcasting, says that 


the story of wireless broadcasting has ramifications as ancient as civiliza- 
tion because since time began men have struggled with the very riddle to 
which the latest triumph of human ingenuity brings solution. Blind grop- 
ings of generations of experiments have contributed to progress along the 
pathway to the pinnacle from which in our day, science suddenly glimpsed 
the secret of radio broadcasting.” 


Two decades ago the radio was still an instrument of 
governmental and commercial communication and a toy 
of amateurs. A dramatic moment occurred in January, 
1918, when President Woodrow Wilson sent an important 
message, announcing his Fourteen Points. The radio lines 
were opened and his address was transmitted to nearly 
every part of the world. Ten months later he spoke to the 
German people directly. But radio broadcasting, as we 
know it in America today, began as a scientific novelty in 
1920 when KDKA began broadcasting to the public. To- 
day the radio industry has reached the stature of a Goliath. 

Weinberger,® in tracing the growth of ownership of 
broadcast receivers in the United States, indicates that 
there were only 60,000 receivers by January 1, 1922. By 


1 This article is in part the substance of a paper presented to the Pacific Socio- 
logical Society, December, 1939, under the caption “The Radio as a Social Institu- 
tion.” 

2 Gleason L. Archer, History of the Radio (1938), p. 3. 

8 Julius Weinberger, “Basic Economic Trends in the Radio Industry,” reprinted 
from Proceedings of the 1.R.E., Vol. 27, No. 11, November, 1939, p. 707. 
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the middle of that year over 250 broadcasting stations had 
been erected, and by the end of the year about 1,500,000 
receiving sets were in use. The 1930 census reported over 
twelve million families with radios. On January 1, 1939, 
according to Weinberger, 28,266,500 families had one or 
more primary receiving sets and 6,500,000 secondary re- 
ceivers, 6,438,210 automobiles were equipped with radios, 
and 1,894,000 miscellaneous receivers were in use, making 
a total of 43,098,710 receiving sets. It must be added that 
these figures involve estimates, for there is no accurate way 
of ascertaining the total radios in use at a given time except 
by actual count. 

That the radio has entered the big business field is evi- 
denced by the fact that in 1937 the total cost of radio ad- 
vertising, which is the chief source of broadcasting income 
in the United States, amounted to $140,000,000, and $537,- 
000,000 worth of radio sets and equipment were sold. At 
that time there were 729 broadcasting stations in the coun- 
try. Most of the major stations are owned, leased, or used 
by the three major networks: The National Broadcasting 
Company, The Columbia Broadcasting System, and The 
Mutual Broadcasting System. 

The public now turns to the radio for news, music, hu- 
morous drama, lectures, forum discussions, sports an- 
nouncements, and other forms of entertainment and of 
education. No one has as yet endeavored to measure ad- 
equately the influence of the radio. Professor Ogburn* lists 
150 social effects of the radio, but he is careful to state that 
the purpose is merely to indicate the extent of influence 
rather than to prove any particular causal relationships.° 


4 W. F. Ogburn, Recent Social Trends (1933), Vol. I, pp. 153-56. 


5 The summary includes the effects of radio telegraph and telephone, as well as 
of radio broadcasting, listed under: (1) uniformity and diffusion, (2) recreation 
and entertainment, (3) transportation, (4) education, (5) dissemination of infor- 
mation, (6) religion, (7) industry and business, (8) occupations, (9) government 
and politics, (10) other inventions, and (11) miscellaneous. 
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The radio affords a unique field for social research, but 
with few exceptions the social scientists have not made ex- 
tensive studies of this new instrument of mass communica- 
tion, even though significant beginnings have been made. 
The bulk of the studies of the radio have been made by 
engineers and technicians, business entrepreneurs and ad- 
vertisers, educators, and psychologists. Radio broadcast- 
ing is now a big business. Those who are interested in this 
business, or in using the radio as a medium of advertising, 
have promoted studies which enabled them to make im- 
provements. Engineers and technicians are concerned with 
the technical aspects of broadcasting and the construction 
of radio sets. Educators see the value of the radio as a 
medium of education. The psychologists, as well as those 
connected with radio concerns, have studied listening 
groups—their habits and interests. 

The reasons for the lack of research in this field are ob- 
vious. The radio is a relatively new invention, and its de- 
velopment has occurred with great rapidity. Leaders in 
the enterprise are still few in number as compared with 
the large number of persons engaged in teaching and in 
other professions, and most of them are too busy to make 
studies. Such studies as are made usually have a practical 
objective—the advancement of some phase of the industry. 
Then, too, the radio has many aspects, and the tools of re- 
search are still somewhat limited. Yet it is encouraging to 
note that beginnings are being made, and more serious and 
authoritative studies may be expected in the near future. 
The radio has become one of the main instruments of com- 
munication, exerting a far-reaching influence, the import 
of which cannot be overlooked by students of the social 
forces operating in modern society. 

What phases of the radio are of special interest to social 
scientists? By indicating some of the types of studies made 
thus far we may be able to discern a few of the areas of 
study open to us. 
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The history of the radio has been studied from the 
standpoint of inventions and patents, the stages of develop- 
ment, and the economics of its growth.® In dealing with 
the last twenty years of radio development, some authors 
have pictured the emergence of organized broadcasting 
and the foundation of visual broadcasting, in addition to a 
description of the series of inventions which have made 
these possible. 

The growth of the use of radio in education has been 
sketched by those interested in the radio as a medium of 
education. Several books have been written on the history 
of radio regulation and control, especially federal regula- 
tion. But numerous areas of historical background of the 
radio remain unexplored. No one apparently has studied 
the conditioning factors. The radio is an integral part of 
the machine age. The various discoveries which have made 
it possible are the outgrowth of the inventive genius of the 
modern era. The economic conditions which have a bear- 
ing on the growth and the uses of the radio, the geographic 
and ecological situation which affects listening zones and 
station coverage, the density and composition of the popu- 
lation conditioning listening areas and interests in radio 
programs, and the cultural background of listeners are all 
significant background factors of present-day radio broad- 
casting. Even a casual survey of the types of broadcasting 
systems in various countries, particularly in Europe, re- 
veals the tremendous influence of the form of government 
and political organization on both radio broadcasting and 
listening habits. These areas provide a fertile field for his- 
torical research, especially for those who are interested in 
trends of development, as well as in the description of 
events in their chronological order and the various con- 
ditioning factors affecting these trends. 


6 Compare Gleason L. Archer, History of the Radio (1938), and J. M. Herring 
and G. C. Gross, Telecommunication: Economics and Regulation (1936). 
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The study of organized broadcasting should be of par- 
ticular interest to economists. Some surveys have been 
made of the basic economic trends in the radio industry. 
Advertising concerns are particularly interested in using 
the new instrument of communication for advertising 
purposes.’ A considerable body of literature deals with the 
practical aspects of broadcasting. Guides have been pub- 
lished which deal with program writing, production and 
direction of broadcasts, engineering problems, advertising 
techniques, management, business aspects of broadcasting, 
copyrights and legal aspects, news and news editing, and 
many others. 

The control of the radio has been of special interest to 
the political scientists, but education groups, parent- 
teacher associations, religious organizations, and reform 
groups have taken a special interest in this subject also, 
particularly from the standpoint of radio censorship.* The 
three main sources of control are: (1) federal regulation, 
(2) the influence of the public through listener interests 
and pressure groups, and (3) internal control. Federal 
regulation, beginning with early legislation, particularly 
the act of 1912 and its subsequent modifications, culmi- 
nated in the creation of the Federal Radio Commission in 
1927 (created by the Federal Radio Act of 1927), which 
was superseded in 1934 by the Federal Communications 
Commission. The federal government is primarily in- 
terested in the licensing of broadcasting stations, the con- 
trol of wave lengths and station power, and in guarantee- 


7 Several books, such as those by Arnold, Dunlap, Felix, Hettinger, and O’Neill, 
and numerous articles and pamphlets deal with radio advertising. Advertising 
magazines have devoted considerable space to this new medium of advertising. The 
Fortune magazine has published articles dealing with the economic aspects of the 
radio. See particularly Vol. 17, May, 1938. 

8 Compare H. B. Summers, Radio Censorship (1939); Federal Council of 
Churches, Broadcasting and the Public (1938) ; Jerome G. Kerwin, The Control of 
Radio (1934) ; Laurence F. Schmeckebier, The Federal Radio Commission (1932), 
and reports of this commission, as well as the subsequent reports of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 
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ing freedom of the air. Little control is exercised over the 
content of programs, except that profane and obscene 
language is tabooed and certain requirements are laid 
down concerning the broadcasting of programs dealing 
with controversial subjects. 

Organized public opinion regarding radio programs 
seldom is expressed except by certain pressure groups. 
But the listening interests and habits of the radio audience 
have influenced program building. Broadcasting com- 
panies, advertisers, and special research groups are con- 
stantly testing likes and dislikes for the purpose of adjust- 
ing programs to fit the tastes of the listeners. Possibly the 
most extensive control of radio programs has come from 
within. The National Association of Broadcasters, com- 
posed of representatives of the leading broadcasting con- 
cerns, has set up standards, the most notable of which is the 
newly revised Radio Code which went into effect on Oc- 
tober 1, 1939. Some of the chain companies have even 
more rigid standards than those laid down in the Radio 
Code. Owners and executives, directors of programs, spon- 
sors, and the artists themselves exercise self-imposed re- 
strictions. While the control of the radio has been a dis- 
puted subject for some time, few authentic concrete studies 
have been made of it. 

Educational broadcasts and the use of the radio in class- 
rooms and for adult education have received more atten- 
tion than has been given to any other subject exclusive of 
technical subjects.® 

The study of the problems and standards of educational 
broadcasts, program construction and analysis, the use of 


9 The literature on the radio in education is too extensive to be given here. 
Waldo Abbot, W. W. Charters, B. H. Darrow, Margaret Harrison, C. M. Koon, 
F. H. Lumley, J. H. McClantchy, Armstrong Perry, T. F. Tyler, Levering Tyson, 
and E. M. Wiemand have written on various aspects of the subject. The proceed- 
ings and bulletins of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, the 
National Committee on Education by Radio, and the Federal Radio Education 
Committee indicate developments. 
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the radio in the classroom, the selection and supervision of 
the reception of radio programs, and the processes of 
learning by listening have received considerable attention. 
Three types of programs have been used by educators: the 
school programs designed for use in classrooms which are 
broadcast during school hours, the nonschool programs 
which have educational values and can be used in class- 
rooms, and the out-of-school programs. The latter may be 
used for classroom purposes if recordings are made, as 
many school systems are doing. Guides for the use of radio 
programs in schools have been published to assist in the 
selection of programs, the preparation for listening, the 
listening period, and the follow-up work. Schools use the 
sustaining programs more than sponsored ones, although 
commercials are found useful also. Teachers have even 
found commercial announcements useful for study from 
the point of view of the speech technique, the method of 
advertising, and the education of pupils to become intelli- 
gent consumers. The programs themselves are, of course, 
more useful than the advertisements. 

Most of the studies of the radio in education have dealt 
with various practical problems. More penetrating studies 
are needed in order to understand the implications of the 
radio as a medium of mass communication and as an edu- 
cational force in modern society. 

Studies of listening groups, known as audience studies 
and surveys, have been conducted by psychologists, sociol- 
ogists, educators, and research organizations. Frederick 
H. Lumley, in Measurement in Radio (1934), has sur- 
veyed the methods of measuring radio listening and of 
sales responses. He has compiled an extensive bibliogra- 
phy of published reports exemplifying these methods. 
This is one of the most important services that have been 
rendered to radio research. He emphasizes that the prob- 
lems of radio measurement center around three important 
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questions: “What are the purposes of any specific broad- 
cast and of radio broadcasting in general? How can meth- 
ods be developed to determine validly whether broadcast- 
ing fulfills these purposes? Is it possible to standardize the 
measurement techniques which have been found to be use- 
fulP”*® He states further that 


the primary purpose in many radio surveys is to secure information about 
the listeners to a particular program or station. This includes information 
with regard to the number, economic status, geographic distribution, sex, 
age, intelligence, social status, and occupation of the listeners. Many sur- 
veys also attempt to obtain records of activities of the listener, whether 
he is a regular or occasional listener, has purchased products, has attended 
meetings, has put into effect practices heard over the radio, has read books, 
and so forth. This whole problem may be phrased as a question: What do 
people do after hearing a program? Still other surveys attempt to gauge 
the preference of the listener for the station or program, to find out his 
attitude toward advertising and other items of conduct, to obtain the 
criticisms and suggestions for improvement, and to determine whether he 
is conscious of the name of the program to which he is listening. Such 
surveys are usually made at one time and give a cross section of the audi- 
ence character and its response. Other surveys are made at different times 
to determine the effect of changes in programs, station power, and station 
carrying programs.11 


The main methods of measuring radio audiences are: 
(1) mail responses, including circular and fan mail; (2) 
questionnaires, report forms, and tests; (3) various meth- 
ods of personal contacts, such as interviews, verbal reports, 
and groups questioned by field representatives; (4) tele- 
phone calls and interviews, sometimes telegrams; (5) 
analyses of sales responses; and (6) such special methods 
as audience attendance at stations, contributions to causes 
solicited by radio, children’s activities stimulated by radio 
programs, political elections, press and radio editors’ re- 
ports. 


10 Measurement in Radio, p. 3. 
11 Jbid., p. 5. 
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“Standardization and definition are the two essential 
principles in the fruitful application of measurement to 
radio. In this way results can be compared, and the results 
for single surveys can be properly interpreted,” contends 
Lumley.** Most of the surveys involve sampling. It is diffi- 
cult to select a portion of the total radio audience and feel 
certain that it is representative of the entire group.** Some 
of the samples involve as few as 5 per cent of the total 
group. The size of the sample is significant, but the way it 
is selected is even more important. The systems of check- 
ing, such as comparing random halves or successive sam- 
ples, are not always accurate. The continuous Crossley 
surveys provide better means of comparison and checks. 

Even the best research techniques involve difficulties. 
Space does not permit the analysis of all methods used, but 
a few comments relative to questionnaires, interviews, and 
telephone calls will indicate some of the problems, also 
values. Questionnaires enable investigators to gather a 
mass of information from a large number of persons in a 
short time; to ascertain the extent of listening zones, the 
chief interests and habits of listeners, the popularity of 
programs and of radio stars, the composition of the listen- 
ing public, and similar items. The questions can be keyed, 
making tabulation of results possible. The problems of 
questionnaires include such items as: the reliability of the 
respondent’s memory, the accuracy or superficiality of an- 
swers, the completeness of responses, the flexibility of the 
forms used, the types of questions asked, the method of 
distribution of questionnaires, the reliability of the sam- 
ple, and many others. The difficulties of statistical tabula- 
tion and analysis are apparent to anyone who has partici- 
pated in such studies. 


12 Op. cit., p. 16. 


13 The various kinds of radio audiences are designated as: potential, available, 
station, program, and daily. 
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The interview is more personal and flexible, but if for- 
mal schedules are used, some of the same problems 
characteristic of questionnaire forms are in evidence. 
House-to-house canvassing is more reliable than tele- 
phone interviews but is more costly. The simultaneous 
telephone-call method can be used to ascertain the number 
listening to a station and preference for stations, the num- 
bers listening to a specific program, and the hours of lis- 
tening. The general interview seems to be more suitable to 
ascertain the preferences for types of programs. Special- 
ized techniques are required to test station coverage and 
the activities growing out of programs. 

In order to make the findings most useful, the facts must 
be accurately stated, organized in a usable form, and be at 
the disposal of those who can make use of the findings. 
Continuous studies are necessary to determine trends. 
Sporadic fact-finding efforts are of little value, for radio 
programs are constantly changing. 

The social effects of the radio have not been seriously 
studied. As previously noted, Ogburn listed 150 social 
effects of radio telegraph and telephone and radio broad- 
casting, but he made no effort to analyze the influences 
mentioned. Studies have been made of the radio as a social 
force, but much of the material consists of a compilation 
of expressions of opinions rather than a description of 
facts.** 

It is generally believed that such programs as “The 
Town Meeting of the Air,” “The University of Chicago 
Round-Table Discussions,” and political speeches have 
certain effects on political trends; but, until authentic 
studies are made to show the alleged effects, we cannot be 
certain about the extent to which the radio influences pub- 
lic opinion and governmental policy. 

14 Consult W. S. Paley, Radio as a Cultural Force (1934); T. F. Tyler, Radio 


as a Cultural Agency (1934); The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, especially the January, 1935, issue. 
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The old-line politician who talked loudly and furious- 
ly, gesticulated frequently, challenged and denounced the 
opponent defiantly, and depended upon the audience for 
stimulation has been outmoded by the radio. These the 
radio has replaced with the quieter and more intelligent 
means of communication. Students interested in the mech- 
anisms of social control can hardly afford to overlook the 
radio; for, as an agency of mass impression, it exerts an in- 
fluence in shaping public opinion. 

Sociologists have a special interest in the study of social 
processes. The radio plays a vital part in conditioning 
these processes. Yet few, if any, have made a serious effort 
to analyze the relationships between the radio and the 
processes of social change. 

Radio is a subject about which nearly everyone knows 
something. From one angle or another it has entered the 
lives of millions of people and has become a part of the 
mechanism by which entertainment is provided and news 
is disseminated. Knowledge of the radio as a vital means 
of communication, with potentialities equal to those of the 
press, is still limited. Yet few areas of social life afford a 
more fertile field for research than the radio. 
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@ It was in 1824 that the first German settlers were estab- 
lished in the southern state of Rio Grande do Sul. They 
landed on a site where now stands the little town of Sao 
Leopoldo. Up to 1848 about 3,000 German immigrants 
settled in this region. The majority of these men were 
peasants, cottagers, and artisans, accustomed to poverty 
and hard work. But there were also many adventurers and 
even some convicts from German prisons. The further de- 
velopment of German immigration, compared with that 
into the United States, was very reduced. Between 1855 
and 1929 only 188,600 Germans entered the Brazilian ter- 
ritory, settling almost entirely in the three southern states 
of Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catarina, and Parana, with 
the exception of a small group who settled in the middle 
state of Espirito Santo. The natural conditions of this 
habitat were greatly favorable to acclimatization and 
physical adaptation of the German immigrant stock. Hard 
manual work—much harder at the beginning than any 
agricultural labor in their homeland—never hindered the 
birth rate and survival of the German colonists. Wage- 
mann’s accurate study about some northern settlements 
(Espirito Santo) reported one of the highest birth rates 
observed anywhere in the world. The author, who visited 
this region in 1913, found an increase rate of 4 per cent 
among the native-born population of German origin that 
immigrated between 1847 and 1885.1 In Rio Grande do 
Sul and Santa Catarina birth rates of 30 and 40 per 1,000 

1Ernst Wagemann, “Die deutschen Kolonisten im brasilianischen Staate 


Espirito Santo,” Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, 147. Band, Miinchen und 
Leipzig 1915, pp. 49-52. 
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persons together with a low death rate are very common. 
Today there are about 1,000,000 Brazilians of German 
origin. This tendency, so different from the well-known 
trends in European demographic statistics, has one of its 
most important causes in the social structure of German 
settlements in Brazil. These are based on rural family or- 
ganization. The family type, which developed under dif- 
ferent social, cultural, and physical conditions, is a well- 
defined social and economic unit. The geographic and 
cultural isolation gave it a great centripetal power. Suc- 
cessful settling in the Brazilian subtropical forest depends 
upon the vitality of the immigrant families. Only large 
and healthy families can survive. A large number of chil- 
dren is regarded as a source of wealth and prosperity, for 
there are no paid laborers and all work must be done by 
the family itself. 

But the family is also a cultural unit. There are no rural 
communities as in Germany. In the Brazilian forests the 
colonists did not form villages with their highly developed 
kinds of social control and cultural life. Brazilian family 
settlements consist in widely dispersed farms, sometimes 
without a means of communication. This spatial distribu- 
tion is a result of extensive agriculture and nomadism. 
Thus, social life was unable to be developed widely within 
rural communities. Colonists generally meet only on Sun- 
days, when they ride to church with their families. The 
church is usually in a small commercial center with some 
stores and a school. In many colonies the school building is 
transformed into a church on Sundays. But these colonial 
regions are so extensive and rural people live so dispersed 
that the priest cannot visit all settlement centers every 
Sunday. Generally there is only one parish at the munici- 
pal seat, and sometimes there are twenty or more small 
chapels very distant from the center. To the farthest dis- 
tricts the parson goes only once a month or even more 
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scarcely. Popular festivals such as religious processions 
and kermesses are very scarce, and generally they take 
place only once a year. Thus, cultural contacts are ex- 
tremely difficult, and the families live almost entirely seg- 
regated. The rich folk-culture of the German settlers, 
which is due to village life and permanent intercommuni- 
cation of its members, became-impoverished and lost many 
of its most peculiar traits. Spatial and cultural isolation 
associated with the acclimatization to a subtropical habi- 
tat and accommodation to new means of subsistence in- 
volved the loss of such traits as some myths, beliefs, 
customs, and usages. Regional garments, means of locomo- 
tion, tools, food, and architecture disappeared or under- 
went great modifications. Peculiar traits of the German 
rural character as servility, traditionalism, and sedentari- 
ness gave way to independence, and to an imitation of the 
Brazilian ways, habits, and spatial mobility. German dia- 
lects, although corrupted and mixed with one another and 
with many Brazilian words, are still existent. Among Ger- 
man-speaking people in the southern states nearly 500 
Brazilian terms were gathered. But all German dialects 
are rural languages, and, where cultural contacts with 
Brazilian urban people are common, the German idiom 
tends to disappear. The Portuguese language spoken by 
typical representatives of urban civilization, such as phy- 
sicians, lawyers, judges, etc., is considered as the language 
of the upper class and is therefore a means of social dis- 
tinction among rural people. 

But there were cultural contacts only in certain districts 
with mixed population and easy communications. Many 
nuclei remained almost entirely isolated. Farness from ur- 
ban centers, lack of roads and public schools, and the con- 
sequent cultural isolation greatly embarrassed assimila- 
tion processes. Although very different from the typical 
forms of German rural society, the Brazilian nuclei could 
not be identified with the Brazilian social organization. 
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On the other hand, the conditions under which Brazil- 
ian rural and urban society developed are so manifold that 
there is no uniformity among the different states and re- 
gions. Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese immigrants, trans- 
planted into the coffee plantations and industrial centers 
of Sao Paulo, met with an already established social order 
where they found their definite place as rural laborers or 
skilled workers. Social climbing and changes in personal 
status involved assimilation. No spatial or social segrega- 
tion retarded the entire acculturation process. But differ- 
ent structural features of the far southern states made the 
assimilation very hard for the descendants of German im- 
migrants. These settled in unpeopled areas, in vast forests, 
and in endless plateaus. Some small urban centers sprang 
up from the primitive wilderness, but these centers pre- 
served many of the German traits. Cultural contacts estab- 
lished with Brazilian teachers, officers, magistrates, poli- 
ticians, journalists, physicians, and lawyers acted as assim- 
ilating factors. Intermarriages were common among 
urban people, and today a great number of the German 
immigrant descendants are entirely absorbed. 

However, there are some centers of organized resistance 
against assimilation tendencies. The most important of 
these are certain Protestant church organizations attached 
to the German National Church. German Protestantism 
is always associated with ethnic or even racial ideals. The 
German Evangelical Church of Rio Grande do Sul with 
173,000 followers, being the most important of all Brazil- 
ian Protestant churches, is attached, since 1913, to the 
Prussian Territorial Church. Protestants form small mi- 
norities among the Brazilian Catholics, and the disadvan- 
tages involved by this fact emphasize still more the fusion 
of ethnic and religious ideals: “Evangelic belief and Ger- 
manism constituted, since the time of Luther, an intimate 
union which cannot be broken down without any preju- 
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dice. ... The German Evangelical Church of Brazil can 
accomplish its task only if it will be, consciously, a Ger- 
man National Church.”* Almost all Protestant ministers 
were sent by the Prussian Territorial Church or other Ger- 
man religious organizations. They came to Brazil with 
their families. Associated with the church organization 
there was always a school, maintained by the community 
itself, and in larger towns it was subsidized by the German 
government, which commissioned directors and teachers, 
furnished the school books, maps, and other materials be- 
sides a subvention in money. The parsons and teachers 
with their families constituted an impermeable nucleus. 
The activities of this group were always characterized by 
the cultural irradiation from the cathedral and pulpit. 
The female followers had a special role through the 
ladies’ community organizations. The principal aims of 
this small elite group were (1) preservation of the Ger- 
man language and (2) endogamy within the German 
Protestant communities. Their ministers held all sermons, 
prayers, and other religious ceremonies in German. In- 
termarriages with Brazilian and other Catholics were dis- 
couraged, and certain economic and social sanctions 
threatened “renegades” and “traitors.”” Those who failed 
to accomplish the ideal of this group were nearly always 
alienated from the German Protestant church. “A good 
Protestant can never be a good Brazilian, and a good Bra- 
zilian can never be a good Protestant,”* they say in a south- 
ern region of Santa Catarina State. 

The German Catholic attitudes are very different. 
There are no ethnic or racial ideals associated with the re- 
ligious life; and, although there are many priests of Ger- 


2M. Dedekind, Deutschtum und Evangelium in Brasilien. Leipzig, 1929, 
pp. 36-37. 

83 We are concerned here only with German Protestant church organizations. 
All other Protestant churches or sects are entirely assimilated to Brazilian cultural 
patterns. 
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man origin in southern Brazil, the national character of 
the Catholic clergy is obvious. But the religious traditions 
of German peasants differ exceedingly from those of Bra- 
zilian people. Since St. Bonifatius’ time the particular 
order and community life of German Catholic peasants 
developed entirely under church control. Men and women 
share actively in the church life and religious ceremonies. 
The priest is always the most influential person in the vil- 
lage, and only a few communities established in Brazil 
remained without parsons. But in the Brazilian rural so- 
ciety, the absence of priests retarded the development of 
church life and religious discipline. Brazilian women 
easily subordinate themselves to church organizations and 
clerical influence, but men do not, living generally far 
from church control and religious practices. This division 
of religious labor between the sexes characterizes Brazil- 
ian rural and urban society. German Catholic priests 
dread this phenomenon and the apostasy of many German 
immigrants in ways of assimilation. Mental conflict and 
social disorganization of marginal types easily involve the 
nonrecognition of the Catholic church as the chief guard- 
ian of the mores, for subordination to church control 
would identify them with the Old World’s traits. There- 
fore, some priests, generally the old ones accustomed to the 
authoritative forms of church control, do not accept as- 
similation requirements. But, nevertheless, interethnic 
marriages of Catholic German descendants are very com- 
mon. In these, generally speaking, Brazilian, Polish, or 
Italian Catholics are preferred to German Protestants. 
There are other differences between Brazilian and Ger- 
man cultural patterns which sometimes hinder assimila- 
tion and intermarriage. The Brazilian family organiza- 
tion preserves many patriarchal traits. Women’s activities 
are still restricted to their homes. Only in the large urban 
centers do women tend to become emancipated and to be 
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integrated into the occupational order. But German 
women are not satisfied only with their household activi- 
ties, and Brazilian husbands generally do not agree to any 
outdoor activity or recreation as sports or to unchaper- 
oned travelings. Such differential traits, besides others, 
i.e., different educational processes and an intimate kins- 
folk sociability just opposite to German individualiza- 
tion, do not render intermarriages easy. 

However, the Brazilian family, once patriarchal, now 
undergoes a disturbance in its equilibrium, mostly in the 
upper classes. Not only an increasing separation rate (di- 
vorce is unknown in Brazilian law) and a declining birth 
rate in urban families of the old Brazilian stock, but 
chiefly a deep change in woman’s personal status, at least 
in the urban society, brings the Brazilian family nearer to 
the structure of the German urban family. 

The Brazilian rural family of the lower classes (cot- 
tagers, day-laborers, cowboys, etc.), which is the most 
numerous of all, appeals to the immigrants. Its labor or- 
ganization is not so hard, and family life allows much 
more freedom to its members. Sometimes the women do no 
field work, and the sons very early leave their parents. 
Freedom attracts the sons of German colonists, and leisure 
instead of hard field work induces their daughters some- 
times to marry the Brazilian peasants. 

The greatest number of intermarriages occuzs among 
industry workers. There is always a strong tendency 
toward social uniformity in factory work; equal labor or- 
ganization, equal wage rates, and therefore equal life 
standards for all bring them closer together than any other 
artificial assimilation experiments. But where new indus- 
tries are springing up and rural people concentrate around 
the factories, the mental transformation in the precapital- 
istic, nonrationalized thinking of Brazilian laborers is 
much deeper than that of the German immigrants or their 
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descendants who are already accustomed to rationalized 
working. 

It is impossible to associate assimilation processes with 
a certain generation of immigrants in Brazil. There are 
settlements of German origin in the southern states, estab- 
lished one hundred years ago, where the people still pre- 
serve German customs and language, while foreign-born 
German immigrants in mixed settlements or urban centers 
are already to a considerable degree assimilated. Thus, 
cultural marginality may occur in the first generation, but 
it is more common in the third, fourth, and even the fifth 
generation inasmuch as the Brazilian government has 
changed its attitudes on assimilation. In 1930 an increas- 
ingly active assimilation policy began. The number of 
public rural schools increased, and private schools were 
obliged to teach Portuguese and Brazilian history and 
geography. Since 1938 the assimilation policy entered into 
a phase comparable, in many traits, to the American as- 
similation tendencies during and after the World War. 
German National Socialism, in trying to attain social and 
cultural leadership of the German immigrant groups, 
caused so many conflicts among the immigrants themselves 
and also among the German descendants that the Brazil- 
ian government decided to establish a more efficient con- 
trol over them. However, the social and mental shocks 
produced by the Nazi experiment made it possible to di- 
rect some indecisive marginal groups toward the Brazil- 
ian cultural patterns. Many individuals who displayed the 
Nazi emblems and brown uniforms in 1936 paraded in 
1938 and 1939 holding aloft the Brazilian banner. 
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@ As long as man has been human it seems he has been 
concerned with securing at least three minimum essentials 
to the good life: first, enough to eat; second, clothing of 
some sort; and third, suitable shelter. The problem of 
housing is not a recent one, but for a number of reasons, 
probably especially because the first two essentials seem 
generally to be fairly well supplied in this country, we 
have been paying more and more attention recently to the 
problems of housing. This is partly due to the stimulation 
of interest by private and philanthropic organizations and 
partly the result of efforts made by various agencies of the 
federal government which are interested in improving 
American housing.’ 

Now, of course, there are no public housing problems 
so long as we accept the position that housing is different 
from food and clothing in that housing is purely a concern 
of the individual family and in no way involves public in- 
terest. However, it is clear that the tendency, for many 
years in Europe and more recently in this country, has 
been for responsibility regarding housing to be shifted 
more and more from the individual to his society, from 
private agencies to public agencies, and from local to na- 


1 See William V. Reed and Elizabeth Ogg, New Homes for Old, Public Hous- 
ing in Europe and America, Foreign Policy Association, New York (1940). Private 
agencies include such organizations as American Federation of Housing Authori- 
ties (Washington), National Association of Housing Officials (Chicago), and 
National Public Housing Conference (New York). Official agencies include, among 
others, Federal Housing Administration, U.S. Housing Authority, Federal Home 
Loan Bank System, Farm Security Administration (Department of Agriculture), 
Bureau of Standards (Department of Commerce), and Office of Education (Feder- 
al Security Agency). 
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tional units of government. There remain, however, many 
questions of policy and procedure which confront every 
group interested in public aids to housing. Probably the 
crux of the whole matter is this question: Shall we or shall 
we not attempt to set up minimum standards of housing 
for the entire population ?? If this question is answered in 
the affirmative, it must be pointed out that these minimum 
standards may apply to housing in a number of ways. In 
the present paper the following will be considered: first, 
type of location; second, materials of construction; third, 
facilities within the housing unit; and fourth, space pro- 
vided. 

Beginning with the problem of location, we may con- 
sider first the minimum standards with regard to safety. 
Publicly aided low-cost housing may be located in slum 
areas, regardless of their potential disadvantages, or, on 
the other hand, dangers of flood, explosion, fire hazards, 
and so on, may dictate location elsewhere. Second, with 
regard to convenience of location, transportation facili- 
ties, nearness to schools, parks and playgrounds and places 
of employment, adequacy of roads, sidewalks, street light- 
ing and drainage—any or all of these matters may or may 
not be considered. Third, remoteness from undesirable 
areas such as railroad yards, incinerators, paper plants, 
and open sewers may be considered, or, on the other hand, 
the cheapest possible location regardless of these condi- 
tions may be selected. Finally, location may be determined 
in connection with a long-range community plan through 
which greater stability of real estate values is secured 
through zoning ordinances, land use, and building regula- 

2 See the treatment of minimum standards in the article by Catherine Bauer and 
Jacob Crane, “What Every Family Should Have,” Survey Graphic, February, 
1940, 29:64-65, 136-39. This issue of the Survey Graphic, third in the “Calling 
America” series, is entitled, “Homes, Front Line of Defense for American Life’; in 


addition to a good treatment of present American housing problems, it contains a 
useful topical list of references, pp. 125-26. 
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tions, or location may be selected regardless of residential, 
commercial, and industrial trends.* 

The second category of problems is related to the ma- 
terials of construction. These may be selected on the basis 
of any one, or any combination, of several criteria. Among 
these possible criteria are: (1) durability and general 
weatherproofness; (2) lowness of first cost; (3) proxim- 
ity of potential materials; (4) healthfulness; (5) attrac- 
tiveness; (6) familiarity to local builders; and so on. Ob- 
viously, some of these criteria are, or may be, incompat- 
ible, such as durability and low initial cost, while others 
may without difficulty be reconciled. 

In the third place, there is the question of facilities 
within the housing units. Which of the following are to be 
regarded as minimum essentials in our society: (1) hot 
and/or cold running water; (2) kitchen sink with drain; 
(3) private toilet and/or bathing facilities; (4) hard- 
wood floors; (5) porches for work and relaxation; and so 
on? If only a few of these items can be provided within 
budget limits, which are to be desired above all others ?* If 
architects, administrators, home economists, and house- 
wives disagree, who should decide? Certainly the present 
writer is not so rash as to dogmatize. 

In the fourth category of problems, i.e., with regard 
to space, we have, first, the question of minimum size 
and number of rooms per family unit. This, of course, 
is related to the size of family and also to the problem 
of taking in roomers to help meet housing costs. Inci- 
dentally, I recall talking to a working boy in the British 


8 The stimulating writings of Lewis Mumford are to be recommended in con- 
nection with the problems of planning, not only of communities but of regions. See 
especially his The Culture of Cities, New York (1938). 


4 For an attempt to get at rural housewives’ preferences with regard to the 
relative desirability of some of these items, see the writer’s Social Status and Farm 
Tenure—Attitudes and Social Conditions of Corn Belt and Cotton Belt Farmers, 
Social Research Report No. IV, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
(1938), pp. 52-57, 216-19. 
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garden city of Welwyn, in the summer of 1935, who 
told me that many of the working families in that sup- 
posedly model community were practically defeating the 
objectives of the garden city planners by doubling up in 
the use of their bedrooms, i.e., taking in roomers. Con- 
venient arbitrary minimum ratios of persons to rooms or 
bedrooms may be established, but they remain nonethe- 
less arbitrary. Certainly age, sex, and kinship character- 
istics of the household must also be considered if these 
ratios are to be significant. 

So much for the space within the housing unit. There 
is still the question of the surrounding area. Should the 
housing consist simply of row-houses or apartment dwell- 
ing units, or should provision be made for vegetable 
gardens, fruit trees, berry vines, chickens, rabbits, and so 
on, to supplement low incomes?® Apart from utilitarian 
areas, should there be space for flower gardens, for chil- 
dren’s recreation, and for lawns, or not? 

So much for the question of minimum standards. As- 
suming that these problems are all satisfactorily settled, 
we stili have big difficulties when we consider the prob- 
lems involved in the process of construction itself. What 
type of labor should be used? First, if relief labor is em- 
ployed, in a way attempting to kill two birds with one 
stone, that is, caring for the unemployed and at the same 
time improving housing, labor costs are likely to increase 
with resultant difficulties in financing. Second, the future 
tenants themselves may do the work, as was the case in 
one German low-cost housing project which I visited, 
their spare time from industrial employment being used 
for that purpose.® Finally, of course, skilled workmen 


5 Much importance has been attached to these income supplementing features 
of low-cost housing in Germany and Austria. See C. P. Loomis, The Modern Set- 
tlement Movement in Germany, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. (1935), pp. 37-48 passim. Also see Reed and Ogg, of. cit., footnote 1, supra, 
p- 59, on Austria, and pp. 67-71, on Germany. 


6 C. P. Loomis, of. cit., p. 51. 
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may be used, thus stimulating employment and appealing 
to the members of the building trades. 

Another question involved here is the degree of stand- 
ardization of plans and parts to be adopted. Along with 
a high degree of standardization go low unit costs, but 
many people, and not necessarily the prospective residents 
themselves, object to the monotony of strictly uniform 
structures. Critics on this score are willing to see unit 
costs raised so as to achieve the more intangible aesthetic 
values. Who will say which is more important, economics 
or art? 

With regard to the processes of construction, it is main- 
tained in some quarters that organized labor strenuously 
and effectively objects to the use of highly mechanized 
processes and to some of the newer modes of construction 
because these mean less work for local workmen.’ On the 
other hand, this objection by organized labor may be 
overruled in an attempt to pare construction costs to the 
minimum. 

To conclude the problem of construction, there is finally 
the question of the degree of completeness of the housing 
unit to be supplied the incoming household. Either the 
unit may be finished as fully as possible, with nothing 
left for the future occupant to do for himself, as has been 
the prevailing practice in this country, or, as has been 
done in some European countries, the interest and indus- 
try of the occupant may be stimulated by leaving some 
improvements to be made after he moves into the new 
dwelling. 

This brings us to another big problem, namely, the 
question of family selection. We seem agreed that income 

7 See C. Stevenson, “Housing, a National Disgrace,” Atlantic, December, 1938, 
162:835-45, and January, 1939, 163:100-10. 

The antitrust division of the United States Department of Justice, under the 
guidance of Thurman Arnold, has made extensive investigations of this problem 


and related questions, and is currently prosecuting labor unions as well as other 
so-called “artificial” price-controlling groups and organizations. 
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limits must play an important role in family selection, 
not only the maximum and minimum but the degree of 
stability of income. But precisely how these shall be de- 
fined in a particular locality sometimes causes much con- 
troversy. Again, there is the question of previous location 
of residence of the applicant: is it necessary that he have 
lived in a substandard home in order for him to be eli- 
gible for application to occupy one of the new units? 
Clearly the criteria for family selection may largely pre- 
vent former dwellers in a rebuilt slum area from occupy- 
ing the new residence units. If so, it probably remains to 
be demonstrated that slum clearance, for such families, 
represents improved housing.* Then, of course, there is 
the question of family size to be considered. Obviously, 
the construction plans must anticipate the range of family 
sizes to be permitted to reside in new units if overcrowd- 
ing or waste of space is to be avoided. 

A further question of considerable importance is the 
matter of construction plans and the layout of the build- 
ings in the case of other than single family units. There 
are advantages and disadvantages to be secured in each 
of the possible types of construction, that is, the single- 
family unit, the two-family house, the row-house, consist- 
ing of three or more units in a continuous block, and the 
large multiple-unit apartment dwelling. 

In conclusion, I think it may be useful to call attention 
to some of the objectives which have apparently stimu- 
lated interest in improved housing. First, there is the aim 
of improving conditions of health, sanitation, and safety 
not only for the present generation but for generations to 
come. This objective applies both to those families which 


8 One investigator reports, for example, that only one out of 152 families dis- 
placed in the course of a slum clearance program in Omaha, Nebraska, was to be 
found among the occupants of the newly constructed dwellings. See T. Earl Sul- 
lenger and Laura Heacock, “Public Housing in Omaha,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, 24:353-56, March-April, 1940. 
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now reside in unhealthful or unsafe localities and to those 
with whom these people come in close contact. 

Second, there are the psychological objectives. Depend- 
ing upon the type of plan, the objective may be to encour- 
age independence and self-reliance in terms of families 
as units, or it may be to encourage co-operativeness in 
multiple family units with probably greater dependence 
upon organizations, either private or public. 

There is the moral objective of diminishing tendencies 
to juvenile delinquency, crime, and so on. 

There are the economic objectives, both immediate 
in bringing about increased employment and ultimate 
in increasing the earning power of low-income families 
through improved health and morale. 

Finally, there are the political objectives, on the one 
hand, of strengthening the support of one political party 
and, on the other hand, of strengthening support, not for 
one particular party, but for a deeper underlying politi- 
cal philosophy. It is interesting to note that in several 
European countries this attempt ultimately to stabilize 
and strengthen the government seems to have been one 
of the significant objectives of improved housing,® and 
may well become one of the factors of most significance 
in our own country. 

What we do about housing, either privately or pub- 
licly, will depend largely on how we as citizens evaluate 
these various objectives and how keenly we wish to see 
them realized. 

9 Regarding German political objectives, see C. P. Loomis, of. cit., p. 38: 
“.,. it is contended that property should be in the possession of the laborer in order 


to take him out of the extremely large and discontented proletariat—that this 
ownership will decrease the chance of a communistic revolution. . . .” 











DELIMITED VARIABILITY IN THE 
ORGANIZATION OF CUSTOMARY BEHAVIOR 


WALTER FIREY 


University of Washington 


®@ It is a well-established principle that the institutional- 
ized personal relations and behavior sequences compris- 
ing a culture have an organization which is not a matter 
of utter fortuity but which is subject to certain compul- 
sions. These compulsions which delimit the varieties of 
organization and behavior sequence that are possible in 
any given sphere of social activity can be placed into 
three categories: (1) those deriving from such externali- 
ties of the group as natural resources, topography, climate, 
and technics; (2) those which are consequent upon the 
structure and capacities of the human body; and (3) those 
emanating from other spheres of social activity.* 

At present, however, there is no way of reducing these 
different compulsions to a single common denominator, 
and it is therefore difficult to estimate their relative poten- 
cies as they bear upon a particular sphere of culture. In 
the present paper an attempt is made to show how, by 
reference to a theory of motivation, it may be possible to 
rectify this difficulty and to visualize cultural compul- 
sion in a quantifiable and nonevaluative manner. 

Human behavior may be regarded as the visibly overt 
aspect of organic stresses that are consequent upon meta- 
bolic processes. That is, all human activity, and most sig- 
nificantly that which is collectively organized and regu- 
larized into customs and institutions, is oriented toward 


1 Cf. Richard C. Thurnwald, “The Spell of Limited Possibilities: A Contribu- 
tion to an Analysis of the Mechanism of Culture,” American Sociological Review, 
2:195-203, April, 1937. 
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the procuring of desiderata or values with which to 
gratify socially conditioned motives.? 

Inasmuch as the gratification of a human motive re- 
quires the individual’s manipulating or dealing with the 
external environment, we may conveniently approach our 
problem by considering, first, the nature of motivation 
and, second, the relation of the external environment to 
motive gratification. 

1. A motive may be regarded as any organic stress 
which has through conditioning become associated with 
a corollary attitude by which the individual’s behavior 
is directed to whatever desideratum or value has usually 
appeased the motive. To effect the procuring of the de- 
siderata by which a particular motive is gratified every 
society organizes appropriate interhuman relations and 
behavior sequences—i.e., institutions. 

There are three closely related assumptions about mo- 
tivation which must here be noted, for they are basic to 
our hypothesis: (1) in general people tend to so behave 
as to maximize the appeasement of their motives, to the 
degree of satiation; (2) behavior designed to gratify a 
motive will tend to be done with a minimum expenditure 
of energy; (3) the more nearly that the gratification of 
a motive approaches satiation, the less drive there is for 
the procuring of further desiderata and the greater ac- 
quiescence there will be for wasted effort consequent upon 
inefficient organization of personal relations and behavior 
sequences. 

Our problem is now to ascertain how individuals who 
are co-operatively seeking to appease a particular motive 
must so organize their personal relations (with regard 
to allocation of authority, of tasks, etc.) and their be- 

2 While the particular motivations to behavior vary widely between cultures, 
it is reasonable to postulate certain underlying universal motives, some being in- 


nate to the human organism and others deriving inevitably from infantile social 
experience. It is these universal motives that are referred to in this paper. 
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havior sequences as to deal with or manipulate the ex- 
ternal environment and thereby procure the necessary 
desiderata. The hypothesis is that the possible varieties 
of interhuman relations and behavior sequences are not 
infinitely numerous, but are rather limited, and the extent 
of such limitation depends upon the nature of the exter- 
nalities being dealt with by the group. 

2. Such external features of the environment as to- 
pography, climate, natural resources, time, seasons, vici- 
nal groups, and materials of human contrivance markedly 
condition the organization of behavior and interhuman re- 
lations within a group. Broadly speaking, this is so because 
people have to make their behaviors conformable to the 
unalterable externalities which they must deal with or 
manipulate in order to procure the desiderata by which 
they gratify their motives. 

Now, in dealing with these externalities, certain incon- 
veniences result. That is, in the very process of acting so as 
to gratify one motive, one at the same time diminishes the 
gratification of some other motive. Thus, in seeking to 
procure food from the natural environment it is necessary 
to undergo fatigue. Also, people must pursue consistently 
a task which before long becomes tiresome and monot- 
onous. Moreover, there is often a menace to life involved 
in the nature of the work. Finally, time which might other- 
wise be allocated to some other activity is spent procuring 
food. 

In this situation people will tend to so comply in their 
behavior with respect to the externalities as to minimize 
the amount of fatigue, monotony, danger, and loss of time, 
without at the same time sacrificing any gratification of 
the nutritive motive. Particularly will this obtain if the 
nutritive motive is subject by the environment to consider- 
able frustration, for in such a circumstance there will be a 
special incentive to rationalize the food-seeking behavior. 
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Consequently there will be but a small number of possible 
organizations of personal relations and behavior se- 
quences that will be adequate to the procuring of food. 
Institutional arrangements which deviate from this nar- 
rowly defined range of optimum organization of behavior 
will tend not to develop, and should such institutions exist 
from a prior time when the composition of externalities 
was different they will tend to atrophy or reorganize. 

In contrast with this example, let us consider the be- 
havior involved in gratifying the motive of pride, which 
is probably a universal motive arising out of infantile so- 
cial experience. The desiderata by which pride is gratified 
consist of personal relations characterized by approbation 
of a particular person, and his concomitant self-esteem and 
pleasure-tonus. Now there are a great number of ways in 
which such personal relations may be organized into insti- 
tutions, none of which will entail an appreciably dimin- 
ished gratification of any other motive. To be sure, the 
number of persons in the group, the time devotable to the 
behavior by which to appease pride, the necessity of deal- 
ing out approbation somewhat equably to every member 
of the group, and a few other such elements in the conge- 
ries of externalities confronted by the group do impose 
certain limits to the varieties of interhuman arrangements 
by which to appease the motive of pride. But the frustrat- 
ing effect of these factors upon other motives is so negli- 
gible that there is a very large range of variability possible 
in the personal relations organized to appease pride. 

From these instances we may infer that the various 
spheres of social life are differentially subject to compul- 
sion. A much greater variability is possible in the organi- 
zation of personal relations and behaviors by which to 
gratify pride than is the case with behavior designed to 
procure hunger-appeasing desiderata. The reason for this 
is that the externalities encountered in the process of grat- 
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ifying pride require but little frustration of some other 
motive, and therefore one organization of personal rela- 
tions will be no more disfunctional than any other. Con- 
trarily, the externalities which must be dealt with in pro- 
curing hunger-appeasing food occasion considerable dim- 
inution in the gratification of such other motives as rest, 
desire for safety, sex, etc., with the result that people, in 
trying to minimize such frustration of these motives, seek 
to conform their food-seeking behavior and personal rela- 
tions rather closely to the pertinent externalities. 

The same principles may be presumed to apply to those 
provinces of collective behavior which concern the ap- 
peasement of sexual, affectional, recreational, religious, 
self-assertive, and other motivations. 

We may now attempt to phrase a formal generalization 
which will make possible a unified conception of cultural 
compulsion and an objective estimate of the relative as- 
cendancies of the various compulsions impinging upon 
any sphere of social activity. We have seen that, in any 
group, certain personal relations and behavior sequences, 
organized to procure the desiderata wherewith to appease 
particular motives, involve the necessity of encountering, 
dealing with, and manipulating externalities of a nature 
that occasion inconvenience, fatigue, danger, and expense 
of time—i.e., the diminished gratification of certain other 
motives. Therefore, the greater the extent of such diminu- 
tion, the more strain there will be toward precisely com- 
plying the organization of the behavior responsible for 
such thwarting with the pertinent features of the external 
environment, so as to minimize the frustration of these 
other motives. 

The hypothesis may be thus stated then: 

The more the social behavior aimed at procuring the 
desiderata with which to gratify one motive occasions the 
diminished gratification of another motive, the more 
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closely must the particular organization of personal rela- 
tions and behavior sequences in that field of activity con- 
form with the relevant aspects of the external environ- 
ment, and hence the fewer are the possible varieties (vary- 
ing from an optimum) of particular organization possible 
in that sphere of social life. 

This generalization can be expressed in the form of an 
equation. The two variables involved are: (1) the poten- 
tial variability in the organization of personal relations 
and behavior sequences of a particular sphere of social 
behavior; and (2) the degree to which a particular motive 
in a different field of endeavor is frustrated or deprived of 
satiation by the forementioned social behavior. 

To express these variables quantitatively it would be 
necessary to construct a scale with which to measure the 
degree of motive frustration in terms of units, and to de- 
velop a technique by which one could count the number 
of “unit organizations” or particular integrations of inter- 
human relations and behaviors that is possible in the 
sphere of social activity under consideration. It should 
then be possible to plot on a rectangular co-ordinate graph 
the successive magnitudes of variability for, say, food- 
seeking customary activity that are consequent upon suc- 
cessive degrees of frustration of the motive for, say, relax- 
ation. By indicating variability on the Y-axis and frustra- 
tion on the X-axis, one would find an inverse relation 
between the two variables, because the more the motive 
for relaxation is deprived of satiation, the less is the poten- 
tial variability in the organization of the social activity 
(e.g., food-seeking) responsible for such deprivation. A 
curve so plotted would be hyperbolic in form, rather than 
linear. The reason for this is that the more nearly the grati- 
fication of a motive approaches satiety, the less imperative 
it is that impeditive behavior in another sphere of activity 
be curtailed; therefore, toward the lower end of the X- 
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scale the rate of increase in variability is progressively 
greater than the concomitant rate of decrease in frustra- 
tion, and toward the upper end of the X-scale the rate of 
increase in frustration progressively exceeds the concomi- 
tant rate of decrease in variability. 

The relationship between the two variables is graphi- 
cally represented in the accompanying figure. 
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Fic. 1. Curve showing the relationship between varieties (V) 
of behavior organization possible in a particular sphere of social 
activity, and the frustration (F) of some motive. 


The equation for such a relationship is of the form 
V—aF—*, in which V, plotted on the Y-axis, indicates po- 
tential variability in the organization of relations and be- 
havior in one aspect of society; F, plotted on the X-axis, 
indicates degree of frustration of a motive underlying a 
different sphere of activity; and a and the exponent —b 
are constants denoting the position and slope of the curve. 
In Figure | m and n are the points of maximum possible 
variability and maximum possible frustration, respec- 
tively.® 


8 These maxima require explanation. There are limits to variability imposed 
by environmental and biological factors which, having no relevance to motive- 
frustration, cannot be embodied in our hypothesis of delimited variability. Thus, 
the lack of rivers will set an upper limit to the varieties of transport used by a 
primitive society. However, such “cultural compulsion” is of a rather different 
order than that discussed in the present paper. It is to the maximum variability 
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Actually, of course, the variability of organization pos- 
sible in a particular province of collective behavior is the 
resultant of the compulsions bearing thereupon from 
every other sphere of culture. Therefore, to indicate the 
actual potential variability of, say, food-seeking per- 
sonal relations and behavior sequences (V,) one would 
have to sum up all the magnitudes of motive-frustra- 
tions existing in the remaining aspects of collective be- 
havior; i.e., V;=a(2F—) .* 

This hypothesis of delimited variability reduces the va- 
rious cultural compulsions (environmental, biological, 
and social) to a common denominator, namely, the ob- 
structions and assistances offered to behaving individuals 
which determine the degrees of gratification of the several 
motives of that people. When the cultural determinants 
are thus expressed in terms of a common denominator they 
become comparable. 

By means of the equation it should then be possible, 
once the necessary mensural techniques have been devel- 
oped, to ascertain the relative predominance of the several 
compulsions exercised upon a particular field of social be- 
havior by the respective motives underlying the rest of the 
social organization. Those motives which have encoun- 
tered the greatest degree of frustration by the particular 
social behavior under consideration will be the crucial de- 
terminants of the organization of that sphere of behavior, 





imposed by these extraneous environmental and biological factors that m refers. 
At m, F does not equal zero, because there is always some degree of frustration of a 
particular motive when behavior is oriented toward the gratification of some other 
motive. 

The degree of frustration of any motive has an obvious maximum, which is 
indicated by m. However, even at 2 there is some variability possible in the organi- 
zation of personal relations and behavior sequences. 


4 The equation used in the present paper is the general equation for a hyper- 
bola, y=ax-b, See Karl G. Karsten, Charts and Graphs (New York, 1923), Ch. 
XLIV, for discussion of formulae for curves. I wish also to acknowledge the sug- 
gestions and constructive criticisms made in connection with this equation by 
Professor Wm. Z. Birnbaum of the Department of Mathematics at the University 
of Washington, and by Joe C. Firey and Martin Costello. 
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for they are the ones which will have most stringently de- 
limited the possible variability of personal relations and 
behavior sequences in that field of behavior. 

The hypothesis of delimited variability may also pro- 
vide a method for determining which fields of institution- 
alized behavior are of causal priority in a culture.° Cer- 
tain provinces of collective behavior, being rigidly delim- 
ited as to their organization of interhuman relations and 
behavior sequences, are necessarily rather uninfluenceable 
aspects of culture which can change only with alterations 
in the external environment or technics. Therefore, the 
burden of compliant organization must rest upon spheres 
of culture which are less delimited in their range of pos- 
sible interhuman relations. The “strain toward consisten- 
cy,” which Sumner perceived in changing cultures is most 
compelling upon the more variable parts of social be- 
havior. Hence the less variable fields of collective behav- 
ior may be considered causally antecedent to the more va- 
riable ones. 

A scientific appraisal of the hypothesis of delimited 
variability is hindered by four conditions: (1) An exhaus- 
tive typology of motives in which the items are mutually 
exclusive has yet to be compiled; (2) No techniques have 
been developed by which to measure degrees of motive- 
frustration in human beings; (3) It will be difficult to 
define “unit organizations” of collective behavior, each of 
which will be a true integration that shows no overlapping 
on any other “unit organization.” Until such units are de- 
vised it will be impossible to measure variability in the 
organization of personal relations and behavior se- 
quences; (4) It is at present difficult to segregate the mo- 
tives that underlie a particular sphere of social activity 
and assign to each its proper proportion. 


5 This problem of the relative importance of the various causal forces operative 
on culture is discussed in Pitirim A. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories 
(New York, 1928), pp. 42-46, 527-47, and 562-99. 
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These are indeed formidable obstacles to the gathering 
of the quantitative data which are necessary for the scien- 
tific validation of the hypothesis. For the present, there- 
fore, the hypothesis merely affords us a new vantage point 
from which to approach a problem basic to the under- 
standing of cultural dynamics. 





THE CHANGING SIZE OF THE FAMILY UNIT 


GEORGE B. MANGOLD 
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@ Since 1900 many studies have been made showing that 
the size of the American family is declining.* The facts 
presented in this paper bring together findings from a pre- 
viously unstudied section of our population, and contrib- 
ute items of special interest. 

This study and its findings are an outcome of field work 
by students in courses in Social Surveys in the Department 
of Sociology of The University of Southern California. 
Altogether more than 400 schedules were gathered from 
other students of the University and their friends. The 
families about whom information is given must not be con- 
sidered as typical of American families as a whole, since 
they are educationally and economically somewhat above 
the average in this country. The results obtained continue 
to throw light on the changing birth rates and the effects 
that these changes will have on total population in days to 
come.” 

For special analysis a total of 240 families was selected. 
All non-Caucasian families were eliminated; also all fam- 
ilies containing children under sixteen years of age; and 
the religious groups that were included were limited to 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. Most of the parents of 
the informants were born in the United States, but only a 
few are native Californians. They came from all parts of 
the country. In all cases the schedules contained informa- 
tion relating to the number of siblings of the father and 


1R. E. Baber and E. A. Ross, Changes in the Size of American Families in 
One Generation (University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and His- 
tory), No. 10; also, Joseph K. Folsom, The Family, pp. 188-90, 212. 

2 The tables presented in this study were compiled under the direction of Miss 
Loretta Anderman—a student in the Graduate School of Social Work at The 
University of Southern California. 
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mother of the informants and in a few instances of the 
grandparents. In the analysis of the material gathered, 
special attention, however, has been given to facts relating 
to the mothers, since the changing size of the family is 
measured more accurately by considering the families of 
mothers than of fathers. 

Some of the questions asked the University students 
were: What is the size of the family of which the student 
is a part? How many children were there in the family of 
the student’s father or mother? Have education, religion, 
occupation, and nationality produced significant results in 
determining the number of births? Has age at marriage an 
effect? 

A number of these questions remain to be answered 
through more elaborate studies of changing birth rates, 
but the facts shown in the following tables have value and 
definitely indicate tendencies. Below is given the relative 
frequency of families of different size among students of 
the University. In the following table are given, first, the 
figures relating to the size of the family of which the in- 
formant was a member, that is, a brother or a sister; and 
second, similar facts concerning the family of the mother. 

These 240 families totaled 750 children, or an average 
of 3.1 children per family. The two-child family is the 








No. siblings in No. No. siblings in No. 
informant’s family cases mother’s family cases 
1 47 1 23 

2 61 2 23 

3 46 3 35 

+ 33 4 42 

5 26 5 45 

6 7 6 22 

7+ 18 7 22 

8 23 

9+ 5 
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most numerous, but many families reported three or more 
children each. Since the children counted in this study 
were persons largely between the ages of 18 and 25, the 
majority of the mothers ranged in age from 40 to 55 years. 
They, therefore, are not typical representatives of the 
large families of old, but many come from families the 
size of which had been consciously limited. 

The number of children born into the families of which 
the 240 mothers were siblings was 1,075, or 4.46 births per 
family. The loss from the previous to the present genera- 
tions consists of 325 births, or 1.3 births per family. Ruth 
O. Truex of Mount Holyoke College in her study of “The 
Size of Family in Three Generations” also used the fami- 
lies of students as the point of departure for her investiga- 
tions. The respective sizes for the three generations were 
3.5, 4.8, and 2.8 children per family. The decline from the 
second to the present generation was slightly larger than 
that shown in this study.* 

Mildred Pasteur and Ruby Reeves of the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census have studied official figures relating to the 
changing size of the family. They state that in 1930 the 
average number of children per family in the United 
States had fallen to 3.4, and the number for the Pacific 
states was 2.83. These figures, however, apply to living 
children and not to births per family as in the case in this 
study.* 

Since the number of foreign-born mothers reported in 
this investigation was very small, no significant facts in- 
volving nativity can be presented. The religious affilia- 
tions of the families, however, do yield interesting and 
pertinent facts: 

It appears that the Protestant students of the University 
come from a family of children numbering slightly less 


3 American Sociological Review, August, 1936. 
4 Ibid., October, 1937. 
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Siblings in Siblings in 
Religion family of mother student’s family Decrease 
Protestant .................... 4.58 2.90 1.68 
ND ie eeiks 4.07 3.97 10 
I Sai iti lint 4.65 3.20 1.45 





than three, and the Catholic families represented an aver- 
age of one child more. The Jewish families are slightly 
larger than the Protestant. In the previous generations, 
however, the Jewish families stood first and the Protes- 
tants second, but owing to the small number of Catholic 
and Jewish cases included in the study these variations 
should not be considered typical. On the other hand, the 
decline in the size of the Jewish and Protestant families is 
a fact too important to be overlooked. 

There is evidence that birth rates among Catholics have 
fallen more rapidly than these figures indicate. One study 
of the change undergone among members of this religion 
concludes that the Catholic birth rate fell more rapidly 
from 1920 to 1930 than did the general birth rate, al- 
though in both years it remained higher than the latter.® 

A drop of 1.5 children per family in Protestant homes 
represents a revolutionary decline in size of family. Inas- 
much as the parents of University students may have ac- 
quired an economic status superior to that of other broth- 
ers and sisters, it may naturally follow that the decline in 
the size of the families of these brothers and sisters was less 
than in the cases of the former. A continuous decline from 
this to the next generation would produce genuine race 
suicide. On the other hand, there is good reason to believe 
that the size of this second-generation family is planned 
in a large proportion of cases. The two-child and three- 
child families are still popular. 


5 Maybelle Sullivan, “The Influence of the Roman Catholic Church on Its 
Members in Matters of Marriage and Birth Control” (Master’s thesis, The Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1933). 
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An interesting fact concerned itself with the question, 
whether a woman who was one of a small or a large family 
would in time become the mother of a similarly sized fam- 
ily. In the case of the families studied, if the mother was 
an only child, her children averaged 3.73 in number. 
Mothers having six or seven siblings ranked second, while 
mothers coming from the largest families produced the 
smallest number of offspring. Clearly the size of the pres- 
ent family has not been determined by relative capacity 
for offspring but by other causes. 

The relation between age at marriage and number of 
children produced certain peculiar results, as shown in the 
following table: 











Age at marriage Children per family Number of families 
-20 3.8 59 ‘ 
20-24 2.56 124 ' 
25-29 3.5 31 
30-4 3.5 26 





That the women married before the age of 20 should 
have the largest families is to be expected. Why the group 
marrying between the ages of 20 and 25 should have 
smaller families than those marrying later is not explained 
by this study. This group comprised one half of the entire 
number studied and is sufficiently large to raise significant 
questions. Interesting also is the fact that women marry- 
ing after the thirtieth year has been reached enjoyed fam- 
ilies exactly as large as did the women marrying between 
the ages of 25 and 30. Baber and Ross discovered that 
women of the present generation marrying at 25-29 years 
of age averaged three children each, and those marrying in 
the age group 30-34 averaged 2.42 children per family.® 
It is probable that the growing popularity of birth control 


6 Baber and Ross, op. cit., pp. 54-55. 
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since 1900 negatives to some extent the inverse correlation 
between age at marriage and number of children. 

Three degrees of education were recognized by the 
study—elementary, secondary, and college or profes- 
sional. The amount of education received by the women 
before marriage is, of course, a factor in determining the 
age at marriage. On the other hand, the women receiving 
a higher education must almost necessarily delay mar- 
riage. The results obtained by the study are shown in the 
following table: 








Education of women Percentage of women marrying under 

20 25 30 
Elementary ............ 44 72.1 90.7 
Secondary ........-..--- 26.5 82 91.1 
SN cite 12 70.2 85.7 





The number of women who married under 20 is largest 
for the group receiving an elementary education only. A 
secondary education, however, did not delay marriages 
under the age of 25. It is the college-bred women who find 
that delays become necessary. Nearly one third of these 
married after 25, and a significant number actually ex- 
ceeded the age of 30. The latter group also failed to attain 
the average rate of births for all women marrying after 
the thirtieth year. Baber and Ross in their study state that 
for women of the present generation the mean age at mar- 
riage of those having an elementary, high school, or col- 
lege education was 22.98, 24.98, and 26.10 years, respec- 
tively. The college group apparently delayed marriage 
slightly more than three years as compared with the less 
educated women. 

This study adds cumulative evidence to the volume of 
information that points to the rapid decline in the size of 
the American family. Whether or not the various polls of 
significant women’s groups showing the number of chil- 
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dren these women would prefer to have are genuinely in- 
dicative of deep-felt desire, it is difficult to say. If the 
results are genuine, then the movement toward smaller 
families may be somewhat halted, although not entirely 
stopped. 

On the other hand, a larger number of couples are en- 
tirely childless. Such couples naturally could not be 
reached by this survey. Considering the proportion of 
sterile couples in this country and the increasing number 
in other countries, as shown by Kuszynski in his review of 
European statistics on the subject, it appears that child- 
lessness, as well as the small family, deserves increasing 
study and attention.‘ Little thought seems to be given to 
the practical problem of race suicide. Rather, every cou- 
ple concerns itself with its own individual welfare. The 
family may be a social institution, but most separate fami- 
lies are strikingly individwalistic. 


7 See Sociological Review, January, April, and July, 1938. 





























MARITAL STATUS AND EMPLOYMENT 
OF WOMEN 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO NEGRO WOMEN 


OLIVER C. COX 


@ In the United States the Negro married woman is a 
working woman; white married women are “home- 
makers.” Our basic data reveal this quite clearly. There 
are, however, other characteristic differences in the em- 
ployment-marital status relationship for the races that 
make it necessary to limit generalizations on many popu- 
lation problems. In 1930, 33.2 per cent of the Negro mar- 
ried women were gainfully occupied,’ while only 9.8 and 
8.5 per cent of the native white and foreign-born white 
married women, respectively, were thus employed. Al- 
though a larger percentage of Negro women, regardless 
of marital status, is employed than either of the latter 
nativity groups, the difference is greatest among married 
women. This fact is brought out in Table I. The figures 
indicate further that Negro widowed and divorced 
women, those who have been married, are also largely em- 
ployed. Among white women, however, single women are 
most highly employed. 
TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO, NATIVE WHITE, AND ForEIGN-BorN WOMEN 


15 Years or AGE AND Over GAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN THE 
Unitep States, By MaritTat STATUs* 

















Race and All Single Widowed and 
Nativity Classes and Unknown Married Divorced 
REID. sciidicncnetennte 43.3 52.1 33.2 65.0 
Native white .......... 23.7 48.7 9.8 31.9 
Foreign born .......... 19.1 73.8 8.5 21.1 








*Source: Fifteenth Census of the United States, Population, IV, tables 26 and 68. 


1 The term gainfully occupied refers to “persons who usually follow a gainful 
occupation, although they may not have been employed when the census was 
taken.” 
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Another way of looking at the situation is to consider the 
marital classes employed as percentages of the total num- 
ber of women employed. Table II shows that about 45 out 
of every 100 Negro women employed are married, while 
only about 28 are single. In the case of both native white 
and foreign born, single women form the majority of those 
employed. 

TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF TotaL NuMBER oF Necro, NAtivE WHITE, AND 
ForeiGN-Born WomeEN 15 Years OF AGE AND OvER GAINFULLY 
EMPLOYED IN THE UNITED States, By MariTat Status* 

















Race and Single and Widowed 

Nativity Unknown Married and Divorced Total 
IE ceitesliitatatinin 28.1 44.7 27.1 100 
Native white ... 60.8 24.8 14.5 100 
Foreign born .... 49.6 31.3 19.1 100 








*Source: Fifteenth Census of the United States, Population, IV, tables 26 and 68. 


It is interesting to speculate about the question why 
single Negro women are not more employed and married 
women less so. The difference in this custom between na- 
tive white and Negro women is most clearly seen in a com- 
parison of employment among young adults. For the age 
group 20 to 24 years, 67.1 per cent of the single Negro 
women and 70.1 per cent of the single native white women 
are employed, while, for the same age, there are 31.5 per 
cent of the Negro married women and only 14.0 per cent 
of the native white married women employed. Thus, a 
somewhat smaller percentage of the single Negro women 
than white women (age 20-24) is employed; but the per- 
centage of Negro married women employed at this age is 
over twice as large as that for white married women. Fora 
group so highly employed as Negro women, this approxi- 
mation of the employment status of young single Negro 
women to that of single white women is anomalous. 
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It may be that it is a social disadvantage to the young 
single Negro woman to accept the type of employment or- 
dinarily available to Negroes, while the increasing eco- 
nomic pressure of family life, together with the low wages 
of husbands, may be sufficient to overcome the social scru- 
ples of married women. Indeed, a desire to keep a daugh- 
ter from entering domestic service may induce mothers to 
accept that employment for themselves. The adverse cul- 
tural definition of the domestic servant may limit the 
chances of the young woman’s striking her most favorable 
marital bargain. 

Although the gross figures for the sections of the United 
States show that there is little regional difference in the 
percentage of married women employed, the variation of 
employment among smaller communities is very large. In 
Youngstown, Ohio, for instance, 13.0 per cent of the mar- 
ried women are gainfully occupied (1930), while in Mi- 
ami, Florida, 78.9 per cent are employed. It will therefore 
be interesting to know whether the fact of employment 
deters or enhances marriage among women. 

The correlation between the percentage of Negro 
women employed and the percentage married (rem) for 89 
cities? is negative, —0.36. In other words, the larger the 
percentage of women employed, the smaller the percent- 
age of women married. In places where there are large 
percentages of women employed, however, we should ex- 
pect to find low sex ratios (the number of men to 100 
women). Women migrate to such cities as Evanston, IIli- 
nois; Atlantic City, New Jersey; and Miami, Florida, 
where there is a demand for female domestic workers.’ It 


2 Cities with total population of 100,000 and over. 

3 The same economic force which attracts all women to different communities 
also exerts its pull upon married women. In other words, married women, like the 
single, widowed, and divorced, go where there is demand for their services. In 
Miami, for example, 78.9 per cent of the married women and 78.5 per cent of all 
women 15 years of age and over are employed. The correlation, for 89 cities, 
an the percentage of married women and that of all women employed is 

0.95. 
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may be, then, that the negative correlation obtained is due 
to differences in the sex ratios. And such is in fact the case. 
The correlation (tema) of employment and marriage with 
the influence of the sex ratio eliminated is +-0.25.4 The 
latter relationship is characteristic of Negro women. For 
the same cities the correlation of employment and mar- 
riage for white women, with the sex ratio constant, is 
—0.38.° 

But the age distribution of the female population varies 
from city to city; and we may expect larger total percent- 
ages of women to be married in cities with larger percent- 
ages of younger women. Thus, our correlation may be 
measuring the effect of age differences. For a simple, 
though not precise, index of the proportion of young 
women, we have taken the ratio of females 15 to 25 years of 
age to the total female population in each city. In Spo- 
kane, Washington, about 16 per cent of the Negro women 
over 15 years of age are 15 to 25 years of age; in Buffalo, 
New York, about 26 per cent; and in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, about 32 per cent. But this wide variation in 
percentages of young women does not appear to influence 
marriage so much as might be expected. The correlation 
(tma) of percentage of females married and the ratio of 
younger women to women 15 and over is +0.11. If we 
hold, besides the sex ratio, age constant, the correlation of 
employment and marriage remains practically un- 
changed. Thus rmesa—=-+-0.26. 

Another factor, the economic, may be of importance. 
We may assume that cities increasing faster in size of 


4It is also interesting to observe that fewer Negro married women work in 
cities where the sex ratio is high. For every increase of 10 in the sex ratio, the per- 
centage of married women employed is reduced by about 6 per cent. The relation- 
ship is expressed by the equation: 

Y = 95.0472 — 0.59312 X 

For sex ratios 70 to 130 (Y—percentage married and X=sex ratio). 

5 Professor W. F. Ogburn, using data from almost twice as many cities, obtains 
a negative relationship also. E. R. Groves and W. F. Ogburn, American Marriage 
and Family Relationships, pp. 280-81, New York, 1928. See also Warren S. Thomp- 
son, The Ratio of Women to Children, 1920, p. 58, Washington, 1931. 
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population afford better economic opportunities. There 
is a positive association between the percentage in- 
crease or decrease in population (1920-1930) and per- 
centage of Negroes married. For the 89 cities the cor- 
relation (tmi) of the percentage of females married and 
increase in population is +-0.59. Thus, it is possible that 
the positive correlation of employment and marriage 
may be due to differences in economic status. If we 
eliminate the influence of both the sex ratio and in- 
crease in population, however, the coefficient becomes 
still larger: tmesi=+0.36.® 

We may conclude that in cities, among Negroes, em- 
ployment is negatively correlated with the percentage of 
women married; but that, unlike the situation among 
white women, this is mainly due to differences in the sex 
ratio. If variations in age, economic conditions, and the 
sex ratio are eliminated, the relationship becomes positive. 

Yet, this positive relationship between employment and 
marriage among Negro women does not tell us whether a 
woman who is employed is more likely to marry than one 
who is not. It may be that the more Negro women marry, 
the more they work outside the home. Probably, in the 
cases where husbands are better situated economically, the 
reverse of this is true. Among Negroes, however, the lat- 
ter situation is comparatively rare. 

Table III brings out the fact that there is a decided 
difference between the marriage and employment figures 
for Negro females and those for native white females. For 
Negro women marriage and employment increase directly 
up to 39 years of age; in the case of white women, however, 


6 The prediction equations are: 
Y = 69.33873 — 0.19445 A 
Y = 18.70187 + 0.18104 A + 0.3525 B 
Y = 18.34649 + 0.17388 A + 0.3177 B + 0.04181 C 
Where Y = percentage of female Negroes 15 years of age and over who are mar- 
ried; A= the percentage of females employed; B = the sex ratio; and C = in- 
crease or decrease in population, 1920 to 1930. 
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there is a precipitous drop in employment and a steep rise 
in percentage married after 24 years of age. It seems clear 
that marriage tends to relieve native white women from 
employment, while it enhances the employment of Negro 
women. If the latter conclusion is true, we need not infer 
that marriage causes more Negro women to be employed; 
it may be that single girls defer working outside the home 
until after marriage. Moreover, employment may not 
make Negro women move independent of marriage, for 
their small wages are usually supplements to family in- 
come rather than sufficient means of independent support. 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO AND NATIVE WHITE FEMALES EMPLOYED AND 
PERCENTAGE MARRIED BY AGE FOR THE UNITED StatTEs, 1930* 


















































Negro W hite 
- Married Employed Married Employed 
| sae 20.5 33.8 11.5 25.1 
ETE Sinihinewniecins 60.4 46.0 50.5 41.5 
ae 73.5 46.9 74.1 29.0 
oe eee 76.0 46.9 81.2 22.3 
as 75.2 47.7 81.9 20.8 
o_o 71.2 47.8 80.3 20.0 
ee 67.9 46.9 77.6 19.1 
=a 60.3 45.5 72.7 18.2 
 * ewe 55.1 42.3 66.6 16.4 
43.7 38.3 57.5 14.0 
_  SReereer 35.9 32.5 46.8 10.9 
| | 25.7 23.5 35.1 7.1 
75 and over .... 14.9 13.2 18.3 3.5 








*Source: Fifteenth Census of the United States, Population, II, Chapter 10, 
Table 9; and IV, Table 20. 


It would be interesting to know, however, whether con- 
ditions such as those presently existing in New York will 
not make marriage, from the economic point of view, less 
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attractive to Negro women. The consensus of opinion in 
that city seems to be that during this depression colored 
women were able to obtain employment much more read- 
ily than men, a situation which tends to transfer the 
economic support of the family to the woman.” The eco- 
nomic factor, of course, remains one of the basic incentives 
to women’s seeking and maintaining the marriage rela- 
tionship. 

Professor Samuel A. Stouffer and Paul F. Lazarsfeld 
have shown that during the depression women have held 
their jobs better than men.* Their conclusion, however, 
does not seem to hold generally for Negro women. Indeed, 
if we consider data from one primary source, the Federal 
Unemployment Census of 1931 for 19 important cities, the 
conclusion is reversed for Negroes. In the case of Class A 
unemployed,° only 4 out of 17 cities (Duluth excluded) 
and 2 of the boroughs of New York show smaller percent- 
ages of Negro women than men unemployed; but there 
was a smaller percentage of native white women un- 
employed in every city. 

Stouffer and Lazarsfeld gave, as a reason for the better 
employment showing of women than men, the fact that 
in such industries as knit goods and clothing, in which 
large proportions of women were employed, unemploy- 
ment was less severe than in the heavy industries of men. 
But Negro women are predominantly domestic workers; 
and this occupation was particularly hard hit by the de- 
pression. The census figures as a whole for 1931 are op- 
posed to what seems to be the actual condition among 
Negro women in New York. There are no precise data on 


7 The writer has interviewed officers of public organizations and various indi- 
viduals in the city of New York concerning differential employment of Negro men 
and women. This apparent situation of women faring better in employment than 
men seems to be less true in Chicago. 


8 Research Memorandum on the Family in the Depression, pp. 28-36, Social 
Science Research Council, New York, 1937. 


® “Persons out of a job, able to work, and looking for a job.” 
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the subject; yet it may be that partial recovery has favored 
the employment of women more than that of men. 

For 18 of the cities reported in the census of 1931, un- 
employed single white women were 70 per cent of the total 
unemployed, while married women were only 17.4 per 
cent. On the other hand, Negro single women were ap- 
proximately 27 per cent and married women 54 per cent. 
We might have expected this, for white single women and 
Negro married women form the largest percentage of the 
total gainfully occupied females of the races, respectively. 

These statistics on unemployment are suggestive rather 
than exact; their usefulness depends upon the purpose in 
hand. If it is true that Negro women in most of our cities 
have lost employment faster than men, we should expect 
them to become more dependent upon marriage. Yet, the 
net result of this is questionable. Do economic desperation 
and want in an urban center present a favorable situation 
for women’s marriage? Statistics on marrying indicate 
that they probably do not. The comparative ease with 
which Negro women can obtain relief may also affect 
their attitude toward marriage. 

It does not follow, however, that Negro women con- 
ceive of an opportunity to work as an advantage. That 
they will not work if they can do without it may probably 
be indicated by a correlation of economic conditions and 
employment. The correlation between the increase or de- 
crease in Negro population in 89 cities and the percentage 
of females employed is —0.24. The coefficient is somewhat 
smaller for married women employed, —0.18. Probably 
this latter fact of improved economic conditions liberating 
women in general from employment somewhat more than 
married women may be due to a willingness of mothers to 
withdraw younger daughters from domestic service more 
readily than themselves. 
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Conclusions. Among Negroes married women consti- 
tute the largest percentage of the total number of women 
employed, but among native whites and the foreign born, 
single women are most highly employed. A complete ex- 
planation of this difference is not at hand; yet it appears 
that both the difference in economic status of Negro men 
and the probable social disadvantage of the type of em- 
ployment available to Negro women are determining fac- 
tors. Women who are already married may not suffer the 
same physical and social handicaps presumably associated 
with domestic service and other elementary occupations. 

In cities the percentage of Negro women employed and 
the percentage married are negatively correlated. But this 
is due mainly to differences in the sex ratio, for the rela- 
tionship bcomes positive when these differences are elimi- 
nated. For white women, however, the correlation is nega- 
tive even when the sex ratio is held constant. Although the 
positive coefficient obtained for Negro women may not 
indicate a cause-and-effect relationship between employ- 
ment and marriage, a comparison of the employment data 
for Negro women and white women seems to favor the 
conclusion that as Negro women marry they become more 
highly employed; but as native white women marry, they 
tend to give up employment outside the house. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS OF MEXICAN 
IMMIGRANTS 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 


The University of Southern California 


@ The current problems of Mexican immigrants are both 
new and old, acute and chronic.’ Of all the peoples of for- 
eign birth who now reside in the southwestern states of our 
nation the Mexican people are entitled to careful and 
considerate treatment, because peoples of their races oc- 
cupied this region long before it became a part of the 
United States.* They have given a great deal in both labor 
and culture to the human life of these states. In the main, 
they have been agreeable residents and anxious to please. 
At the present time many of these people are especially 
worried. The depression upset their equilibrium, threw 
them out of work, and inaugurated repatriation and de- 
portation procedures. The current fear of war in the 
United States has added to their deep concern regarding 
their future and further aroused their sense of insecurity. 

By classifying the problems of Mexican immigrants it 
will be possible to understand them. As understanding in- 
creases and spreads, public opinion will support reason- 
able proposals for reducing these problems. Then and 
then only will social action have the support which it 
needs in order to make it truly effective. 

The current problems of Mexican immigrants are at 
least fivefold. These five types are closely related. They 
are not inclusive. They suggest their own solutions to a 
surprising degree. 


1 These states in order of the numerical importance of their Mexican popula- 
tion are: Texas, California, New Mexico, Arizona, and Colorado. 

2It will be observed that the problems which the Mexicans face are in a 
measure similar to those which plague other races also. 
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1. Problems of Registration. These are new, baffling, 
and provocative of fear regarding the ultimate results. 
Many of these problems are technical. They are new to 
Americans who attempt to help Mexicans and other aliens 
in filling out the registration forms. Sometimes even inno- 
cent Mexicans are afraid to put down certain data, and 
afraid not to do so, lest serious trouble loom up. The Post 
Office authorities who are assisting in the registration are 
helpful with reference to the simpler questions, but they 
too are in doubt regarding those requiring complicated 
answers. 

If the great bulk of Mexicans could feel assured that 
the data which they give regarding themselves would be 
used by American authorities to further the Mexican’s 
status as a citizen or potential citizen, and if the Mexican 
could receive assurance that the registration facts would 
be used for his advancement rather than against him, his 
troubles concerning registration would in many instances 
be reduced by at least one half. Sometimes the Mexican 
can not show legal entry into the country. Many Mexicans 
were brought in to work as “cheap labor” for large-scale 
employing concerns. They came or were brought in large 
numbers or were encouraged to come without undergoing 
the due processes of entry. Now this fact rises up as a 
plague. 

Deportation is threatened. Concentration camps are 
even being suggested. And yet, the majority of the individ- 
uals are innocent victims of a situation they are not guilty 
of creating. Of course some Mexicans are at fault and 
know it, but not all American officials are discriminatory 
at this point. In consequence, many guiltless suffer. Omi- 
nous is the sky overhead for many, and the ground under- 
neath is shaking. Harassed are large numbers even of the 
guiltless by threats from an official here and there who is 
not understanding. 
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2. Problems of Naturalization. Not all the problems 
of naturalization are new, but old ones are assuming new 
phases. Mexicans have been slow in becoming citizens of 
our country. It is true that not much inducement has been 
given them to seek citizenship. The interest in them too 
often has been in the work that they can do cheaply. Now 
many are being discharged from employment and left to 
forage, as it were, for themselves, to live on a dole at the 
taxpayers’ expense, or to get back to Mexico if possible. 

The Mexican immigrant has had a relatively high de- 
gree of loyalty to his own country. He has not wished to 
swear away his loyalty to Mexico. He has had that love of 
country which would make him a good citizen of another 
country if his sentiments were actually transplanted. 

When the Mexican has become a citizen of the United 
States and has sought to improve the living environment 
for his family, he has been rebuffed. He has selected a 
home in a better neighborhood only to find that the “neigh- 
bors” in this area are opposed to him and that they even 
threaten him if he moves in. Under these circumstances he 
cannot help but wonder of what value is citizenship in our 
country. If you become a citizen but are treated as a for- 
eigner, what have you gained?’ 

After he becomes a citizen, he sometimes finds it diffi- 
cult to obtain redress in the courts for any wrongs that he 
feels have been done him. When he could go to the Mexi- 
can consul he could get help, but as a citizen this aid is no 
longer available to him. He wonders about the values of 
citizenship, but today he faces the choice between natural- 
ization or deportation (or possible concentration camps). 

When he starts on the road of naturalization, he finds 
it hard. Obstacles are in his way on every hand. Perhaps 
he is over fifty and cannot learn easily. Perhaps he has 
never learned to speak English. Perhaps he is illiterate in 
his own language. The cost of eighteen dollars is a small 
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fortune to him and seems almost prohibitive. The delays 
in and out of the naturalization offices and the courts seem 
endless. The great increase in naturalization applications 
has nearly swamped some naturalization offices despite in- 
creases in staffs. Delays have grown more serious rather 
than decreased. Like others, Mexicans are now anxious to 
become naturalized and chafe under delays. 

3. Problems of Unemployment and Relief. These prob- 
lems have been uppermost for ten years. At the present 
time they are taking on new and troublesome aspects. 
Mexicans are the first to be “fired,” even though they have 
proved reliable. Worthy Mexicans are left stranded with- 
out much possibility of getting employment. They cannot 
see justice in sudden dismissals from work. Why do they 
have to pay the penalty for the rise of totalitarianism in 
Europe? 

The chances for relief to aliens are decreasing. The sud- 
denness of the tightening up on the foreign born is some- 
thing to which the Mexicans cannot adjust. For the United 
States of all countries to treat them harshly and without 
much warning leaves them bewildered and sometimes re- 
sentful. 

They came to this country under inducements to work. 
They have contributed of their labor to the upbuilding of 
our rural and industrial life. Now and suddenly they are 
bombarded with cries of “alien,” and are being told to go 
back home. But these attitudes are not truly American, 
and the solutions of their problems under the circum- 
stances are not wholly theirs. 

4. Problems of Employment. In 1940 Mexican immi- 
grants and their grown-up children, too, who are Ameri- 
cans are finding themselves suddenly discharged by their 
employers on the ground that aliens are not to be employed 
any longer. Some of these are Mexicans who came to this 
country in good faith and have labored for a dozen, fif- 
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teen, or more years. Now they too are asked to join the 
ranks of the unemployed. Moreover, their erstwhile em- 
ployers feel under no further obligations to them. Put in 
the best light, this is hardly human. 

Then there are the characteristic problems of securing 
more adequate wages and better conditions of labor. Be- 
cause of his disinclination to and slowness in organizing, 
the Mexican has been at a marked disadvantage. Timid as 
an individual bargainer, he has been no match for his able, 
widely experienced, and administratively capable and 
often shrewd employer. He has remained “cheap labor.” 
There has been little stimulus for the abler ones in his 
number to try to advance. 

The Mexican has been a victim of the seasonal labor 
situation. In order to make a living he has piled his family 
into “the old Ford” and almost become a transient in seek- 
ing out the widely separated seasonal labor fields. Still 
more serious have been the harmful housing conditions 
under which he has lived while doing seasonal work. Mi- 
gratory labor conditions beget deplorable housing accom- 
modations, and the Mexican and his family have suffered. 

Seeing the untoward labor conditions and the Mexi- 
can’s timidity and lack of experience in organizing, 
friends of labor and of the Mexican have gone into the 
areas where Mexicans without doubt have been exploited, 
and have attempted to organize the Mexicans. Often these 
organizers have used poor tactics, made inflammatory re- 
marks, and given the “natives” a chance to cry “agitators,” 
“meddlers,” and to call out special police. To attempt or- 
ganization on the basis of arousing feelings of hatred is a 
poor technique. Occasionally labor conditions have been 
improved, but at the expense of increased hatred. A more 
intelligent method of meeting social problems is being 
called for, and the use of universal adult education pro- 
cedures, such as neighborhood councils and discussion cir- 
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cles, is greatly needed in a widespread way. Thus, in the 
long run more progress will be made. 

5. Problems of the Second Generation. The second- 
generation Mexicans are experiencing new problems. In 
reality these young people are first-generation Mexican- 
Americans. Born in this country, they are citizens and eli- 
gible to vote at the age of twenty-one. And yet, today, more 
than ever before they are called aliens and, more serious 
still, treated as such. They are more in doubt than ever 
about the advantages of being American citizens. At a 
time when every effort needs to be made to increase the 
loyalty of all our citizens, here is a group of citizens who 
are in a very real way being made to feel less loyal than 
more loyal. 

Their parents, Mexican immigrants, are themselves 
hindered in their efforts to become citizens as a result of 
the doubts about the value of citizenship that are being 
raised in the minds of American-born Mexican youth by 
the behavior of some Americans toward them. The mem- 
bers of the Mexican family are thus drawn closer together 
in their perplexity about what to do. They are disap- 
pointed in the attractions offered by citizenship and grow 
fearful at the thought of deportation. The more ambitious 
American-born Mexican youth see little ahead for them in 
the land of their birth, the United States. 

What can be done about the current problems of Mexi- 
can immigrants? After these problems have been analyzed 
and classified, what comes next? Two moves are available: 
education and action. By virtue of the urgency and the 
rapid tempo of social change many deeply interested per- 
sons are inclined to skip the first procedure and throw 
themselves wholeheartedly into the second. But social ac- 
tion without the support of education is Fascism. It gets 
results but not permanent results of the type that is needed. 
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The education procedure includes both the native born 
and the foreign born.* The native-born American as a 
class does not know about the cultural values that even the 
humbler Mexicans may contribute to our American life if 
their love of music and song and other qualities were real- 
ly encouraged. They do not know how many unnatural- 
ized Mexicans would become worthy citizens if induce- 
ments rather than rebuffs were made. They do not appre- 
ciate how serious are the employment problems of Mexi- 
can immigrants at this time when a drive is being made in- 
discriminately against all aliens. 

Americans have a long way to go in distinguishing be- 
tween Mexican immigrants of good character and com- 
mendable records and those whose records are against 
them. It is undoubtedly true that Mexican immigrants 
contain a smaller percentage of “fifth columnists” than al- 
most any other immigrant group. 

Americans may well put their “good neighbor” policy 
into effect at home in their contacts with Mexican immi- 
grants. It is a splendid start that our government has made 
in developing a good neighbor policy toward the other 
American nations. People of South America have told the 
writer that the “good neighbor” policy is all right but that 
it does not go far enough. It may be developed further not 
only between governments but between our people and the 
peoples of the various Latin-American countries, begin- 
ning with our neighbor to the south, Mexico, and with po- 
tential citizens of Mexican birth. 

The educational procedure also includes Mexican im- 
migrants. They need to know how best they can speed up 
the naturalization process, how they can fit better into the 
industrial life of our country while undergoing the natu- 
ralization process, and how they can work together in de- 


8 The suggestions that are mace here are applicable in varying degrees to 
peoples from other countries besides Mexico who now live in the United States. 
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veloping themselves as citizens to be. They need training 
that will bring out their best traits and that will enable 
them to contribute something from their cultural re- 
sources to the communities in which they live. They need 
special help where proof of legal entry into our country 
is missing. They need special aid when past middle life 
and not able to speak English. They need special legal 
advice at many points, not to mention further instruction 
in the opportunities of citizenship. They need further 
health and housing aid. Many need assistance in becoming 
self-supporting. Many need opportunities to show them- 
selves worthy of citizenship. 

The education of both native born and foreign born 
will be largely adult in type. The adult education program 
needs to be enlarged and speeded up greatly. The times are 
changing rapidly. People’s emotions are on edge. Fears 
lead to ill-advised actions. Hysterias turn blind impulses 
into rioting. 

The education of both natives and foreign born logical- 
ly will be followed by socially needed action. The social 
tempo at present is such that education and action had bet- 
ter proceed simultaneously, with the nature of the one 
somewhat dependent on the other. Under these conditions 
it is important that social action be directed by the level- 
headed and not the hysterical, and by those who are guided 
by reason rather than by emotion. Education by itself is 
likely to fall helpless in a crisis, but when put into action 
by persons with convictions achieves results. Moreover, 
convictions alone lead to mob action. The current prob- 
lems of Mexican immigrants will be solved best by com- 
mittees of people who do things, provided in their doing 
they are guided by the best that knowledge and education 
can offer. 

Never perhaps in the history of our country were there 
so many bills before Congress that affect the welfare of 
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immigrants who are noncitizens.* Many of these bills 
strike at aliens without fair discrimination. Action is in 
order but of the sort that will help, not harm, worthy 
aliens who are seeking citizenship. Action is needed which 
will inform the public regarding the ways in which the 
spirit of our salute to the flag is being violated both by 
certain natives and by certain aliens, and concerning the 
manner in which “liberty and justice to all” is being care- 
lessly flaunted by specific natives as well as by aliens. Ac- 
tion is needed which will build up our national morale on 
bases of hope, faith, and security. Action is needed which 
will protect the innocent from legislation which is too 
sweeping and too shortsighted. Action is needed which is 
positive not negative, which is encouraging to the well- 
meaning, and which is wholesome to all potentially wor- 
thy peoples within our borders. 


4 The Division of Immigration and Housing, State of California, has available 
brief digests of many of these bills. 
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ABC OF COOPERATIVES. A Handbook for Consumers and Producers. By 
GeraLp RicHarDSON. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1940, 
pp. viii+263. 


“One who knows,” from experience and from careful thought, has 
written this book. His familiarity with the co-operative movement in 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland makes him an authority. He has written 
this treatise in simple style so that the uninitiated may read and under- 
stand. He “puts first principles first,” and begins with the Rochdale Pio- 
neers and their ideas on co-operative activity. After he sketches briefly the 
history of the co-operative movement in Great Britain, Scandinavia, 
United States, and Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, he describes the pro- 
cedure for establishing a credit union as a logical basis for organization 
by consumers. He shows how consumers can organize and own their own 
stores. He argues that producers also must organize “as consumers and 
producers.” He depicts “how co-operation grows” and analyzes co-opera- 
tive evolution. He claims that private profit business has failed to solve 
“the economic problems it has created,” and on the basis of years of expe- 
rience with co-operative enterprise sees social salvation in co-operative 
solutions of our economic life. Excellent questions for use of study groups 
are appended. Federal credit union by-laws and model by-laws for a con- 
sumers’ co-operative society are also submitted. The readableness of this 
book is one of its strong points. The clarity with which elementary prin- 
ciples of co-operation, of credit union procedure, and retail co-operative 
store operations are set forth is noteworthy. E.S.B. 


GROUP LIFE. By Mary K. SimkKHovitcH. New York: Association Press, 1940, 
pp. xv-+99, 


In this informal and elementary presentation of the different phases of 
group life the author gives a simple description of some of the forces that 
operate in such groups as the family, the school, play, the club, the 
committee, vocational groups, consumers’ co-operatives, class pressure 
group, neighborhood, the church and the nation, with a closing chapter 
on the changing community. The primary and secondary groups are 
mixed. One of the chief difficulties of the book is its very simplicity and 
its commonplace observations. The bibliography for the most part is old, 
and the book does not indicate very many of the recent trends in group 
work. M.H.N. 
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ONE THOUSAND STRIKES OF GOVERNMENTAL EMPLOYEES. By 
Dav Ziskinp. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940, pp. x-+279. 


This is a scholarly analysis of an investigation of 1,119 government 
strikes and the total social situations in which these strikes took place. Dr. 
Ziskind’s fine legal mind makes him properly define the significant terms 
which he utilizes as tools to clarify the real meaning of his context. Thus, 
“ ‘government strike’ is regarded as a voluntary cessation of work by a 
group of governmental employees for the purpose of inducing the govern- 
” and a “ ‘government 
employee’ is any person working for the government and receiving com- 
pensation directly from its pay roll.” The extent, causes, and legal aspects 
of the strikes, the various techniques, methods of settlement, and the 
attitudes of the parties involved are discussed in an excellent and en- 
lightening manner. Strikes in the fields of public legislation, public protec- 
tion, public education, public recreation, public road work, and publicly 
owned utility operation are among those reviewed. 

The author firmly believes that government strikes can and should be 
averted. It is significant that a great many believe that such strikes are 
forms of incipient revolution, but this “view fails to observe that a strike 
in government service is not a strike against the government.” It is 
essentially a dispute or a conflict between the strikers and certain officials. 
Wisely is it pointed out that “government strikes should be recognized as 
the normal results of existing maladjustments in public employment.” Dr. 
Ziskind does not advocate strikes, but he clearly sees that there are causes 
which need to be examined carefully by the government. When true 
democratic relationships are established, there will be less call for strikes. 

M.J.V. 


ment to improve the terms of their employment, 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SOCIAL CASE WORK. By Gorpon Hamr- 
TON. Published for New York School of Social Work by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1940, pp. viii+-388. 


This book, written in the characteristic chatty style of the author, has 
fourteen chapters; the first ten discuss the generic aspects and the re- 
mainder, the functional adaptations of social case work. The early part 
of the book places case work in a historical setting. Mention of the rela- 
tion of case work to social action will be helpful to many people who are 
puzzled about this point. Another current question on which there are 
two schools of thought is whether or not the case worker needs to gather 
social history. The author points out the importance of starting with dis- 
cussion of the present problem and working back, getting history as a 
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help in diagnosis. The chapters on treatment give some good basic guid- 
ance, although it seems as if a beginner would like more than this for 
theory. One misses full analysis of the case material presented, to make it 
of greatest value from the treatment standpoint. Uniquely, the book con- 
tains a chapter on the use of the group process in treatment, indicative of 
the newest co-operative effort of two social work fields, namely, group 
work and case work. 

Miss Hamilton shows that generic case work is the same in all func- 
tional fields; that function means “appropriate, co-operative, and inte- 
grated division of labor based on an understanding of the welfare struc- 
ture as a whole.” She points to the difficulty of drawing the line between 
the function of family agencies and family courts or family case work 
and children’s case work agencies, giving some suggestions as to how these 
divisions may be made on the basis of the problem presented. Co-operative 
cases are presented as more feasible than has been thought in some 
quarters. Here may be a new area for study and re-evaluation of results. 

The book as a whole attempts to cover much ground not yet presented 
in any other one volume. Interestingly, there is no space devoted to case 
recording as such. No doubt the author is relying on her earlier publica- 
tion Social Case Recording to fill the need for that material. However, 
the book represents another useful contribution to the literature of case 
work and should do something to help guide the practice in public agencies 
along the same generic lines as private agencies. GRETCHEN TUTHILL 


RURAL REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. By A. R. Mancus. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: United States Printing Press, 1940, pp. v-+-230. 

This report is one of a series of studies conducted under the auspices of 
the Division of Research, Work Projects Administration. The particular 
objective of the study was to ascertain the conditions out of which the 
need for rural relief arose. Delimiting the study to definite rural areas of 
the United States within which social and economic factors are relatively 
uniform yet between which significant differences exist gives the reader 
a good cross section of rural relief needs and the conditions of unemploy- 
ment. A total of 264 subregions of rural-farm and rural-nonfarm popula- 
tions are combined into 34 general rural regions for analysis. Regionaliza- 
tion based on type of farming as a single index is considered relevant but 
inadequate for purposes of social studies. Hence, such factors as 
population increase, standard of living, land values, tenancy, and race are 
taken into consideration. To make the material more useful, detailed 
studies of three series of sample counties are presented. M.H.N. 
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DEFENSE FOR AMERICA. By WituiaM ALLEN Wuirte, Editor. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1940, pp. xx-+-205. 

William Allen White has brought together the opinions of fifteen 
well-known Americans, including such men as Charles Seymour, James 
Bryant Conant, George Creel, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, and President 
Roosevelt, on the subject of American defense. ‘These writers are unani- 
mous in their conclusions that “this is our war,” that the “Nazis’ triumph 
in Europe presents a definite menace to democratic civilization in the 
United States,” and that the fullest possible material aid to England is 
“the essence of our own defense.” It is not the purpose of the book to 
present varying points of view, but rather to urge immediate action along 
the lines suggested. ““We seek converts,” Mr. White clearly states in 
his preface. 

Conspicuous by their absence are the altruistic, crusading phrases of 
the last war. Instead, the writers urge aid to the Allies “as a means of 
defense for ourselves. It is not heroic or generous—it is a matter of self- 
interest,” is Mrs. Dwight Morrow’s statement. 

It is interesting to note that swiftly moving events have affected the 
material of even the latest books. Several writers in this volume advocate 
aid to Britain in order that a British victory may make such measures 
as conscription and a two-ocean navy unnecessary for the United States. 

JAMES E. CRIMI 


THE STORY OF TOMPKINSVILLE. By Mary E. Arnotp. New York: The 
Cooperative League, 1940, pp. 102. 

First of all, the Cooperative League is to be congratulated on publish- 
ing such an attractive volume, its main adventure to date in the publishing 
field. As a printed document, the book has style; moreover, it has style 
that appeals. Its photography is especially worthy. 

The story itself hardly seems possible, and yet it is a sober, unvarnished 
account of what has been accomplished by ordinary folk of very limited 
economic means in co-operative housing. These people of Reserve Mines, 
Nova Scotia, had a “felt need” for better housing; they had had expe- 
rience in consumers’ co-operation and in co-operative credit union activi- 
ties; and they had an understanding leader in Mary E. Arnold. There is 
enough glory to go around, to St. Francis Xavier University’s Extension 
Department, to the miners, to Miss Arnold. The book tells in straight- 
forward fashion how this co-operative housing project was carried for- 
ward, how delays and discouragement were met, how lack of economic 
resources was overcome, and how co-operation won the day. Father 
Tompkins must get a large measure of satisfaction out of Tompkinsville. 
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The account gives details, specifications, costs, suggestions regarding 
line and study club, a model lease, and other items of help to a group 
wishing to embark on a co-operative housing undertaking. Did some one 
say that pioneering days are over? Not so in co-operative housing, if this 
account is any criterion. Here is demonstrated how the low-cost housing 
problem can be solved. Further organization of the data, more data as 
the project becomes matured, additional photographs of Tompkinsville as 
it now exists are suggestions for the next edition, which is certain to be 
needed soon. E.S.B. 


SOCIAL PATHOLOGY. By Stuart A. Queen and Jennette R. GrueNer. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1940, pp. xxiii-+-662. 


This is more than a mere revision of the first edition of Social Pathology 
(1925) by Queen and Mann. In the earlier edition case summaries of 
real people were included, and an effort was made to present the socio- 
logical aspects of problem situations. These features have been improved 
upon by presenting two or three cases in each chapter to illustrate diver- 
gent aspects of some handicap and by dealing with one major issue: “How 
do various handicaps—physical, mental, economic, and other—affect the 
social participation of individual persons?” The authors stress that it is 
necessary to consider the biological, psychological, economic, political, and 
sociological aspects of social problems, for these are parts of the total 
human situation, but they have chosen to center attention on the “social 
participation of persons who are handicapped in body, mind, purse, and 
status.” The difficulties in sticking to such a central theme are obvious. 
It is frankly admitted that firsthand studies of concrete cases in sufficient 
number to deal adequately with the range of problems treated were be- 
yond the scope of the study. Materials found in monographs, journals, 
official reports, and agency files were collected, synthesized, and inte- 
grated. But large-scale studies of comparisons of handicapped and non- 
handicapped persons were not available. Very few comparisons have been 
made of persons before and after being handicapped, certainly not from 
the angle of social participation. Yet the authors have been able to bring 
together quite an array of illustrative materials which not only add to 
the interest of the reader but also reveal underlying factors heretofore 
untouched by writers on the subjects under consideration. 

After a critical analysis of the field of social problems, the major por- 
tion of the book is devoted to a consideration of the obstacles to social 
participation occasioned by such conditions and problems as: senescence, 
orthopedic impairments, sensory defects, chronic illnesses, contagious and 
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venereal diseases, mental disorders and deficiency, economic deprivation, 
mobility and transiency, limited schooling, race prejudice and class bar- 
riers, personal stigma, child labor, and the gainful employment of women. 
The main part of the chapter heading usually indicates the type of 
problem discussed, and the subheading specifies the particular group or 
groups dealt with—the classes of handicapped people. For instance, the 
blind and the deaf are the two groups with sensory defects; low income 
and unemployment are the chief problems of economic deprivation; the 
unmarried mothers and ex-convicts are examples of personal stigma. 
Fairly well-developed programs of treatment and prevention have 
been achieved regarding tuberculosis, blindness, deafness, crippled condi- 
tions of children, mental deficiency, illiteracy, and the economic provision 
for the aged. In other fields, such as venereal-disease control, mental 
hygiene, alcoholism, drug addiction, race relations, unemployment, and 
transiency, there are newer programs, the effectiveness of which remains 
largely to be tested. Very little is done to overcome class barriers, low 
incomes, and the stigma attached to imprisonment and illegitimacy. 
M.H.N. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION. By He en I. Crarke. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1940, pp. xv-+655. 

This book presents a notably worth-while and much needed summary 
of American laws which deal with the family, the child, and the depend- 
ent. Each of the discussions on the laws dealing with the three factors 
just mentioned undertakes to state and present the historical background 
so essential for a good comprehensive understanding of the social situa- 
tions and the laws considered. The author’s chief purpose has been “‘to 
show the complexities of legal procedure, the way courts reason, the 
involved social problems to be met by legal resources, and the interrela- 
tions of law, the social sciences, and social work.” Two features that make 
the book so commendatory are the well-defined and logical arrangement 
of its subject matter and its lucidity of expression. Its first chapter on the 
“Legal Background of Social Legislation” is in itself an important 
contribution. Literally, hundreds of statutes dealing with the public 
welfare have been passed during the past few years, and to present the 
essence of each and at the same time critically evaluate them is no mean 
task. The author has done both successfully. Marriage and divorce laws, 
laws on sterilization and birth control, laws anent child welfare and 
delinquency, laws affecting the dependent and relief, and the Social 
Security Act—all of these are reviewed in the volume. The work becomes 
a reference volume which no person interested in the social sciences and 
social work can well afford to ignore. M.J.V. 
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CULTURAL PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL CASE WORK 


CULTURAL AND RACIAL PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL CASE WORK 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO WORK WITH NEGROES. By 
Maurine Bore LABarre. 


CULTURAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS IN CASE 
WORK TREATMENT WITH IRISH CLIENTS. By E.ise be 1a Fon- 
TAINE. 


SOME CULTURAL ASPECTS OF SOCIAL CASE WORK IN 
HAWAII. By Emeen Biackey. 
New York: Family Welfare Association of America, 1940, pp. 58. 

These three papers make another addition to the relatively new em- 
phasis on cultural factors in social case work. The literature of the case 
work field is full of the importance of treating persons differently as 
they differ individually. Only recently have we seen the importance of 
knowing how these differences originate, in the cultural setting as well 
as within the individual concerned. If we understand a person’s cultural 
background, we have another basis for seeing how he has come to be 
what he is, another basis for tolerance. It is with some of these basic 
ideas that these articles have been written. 

Mrs. LaBarre uses case material to illustrate the results of culture 
conflict in Negroes as well as interplay between cultural and psychologi- 
cal factors. She gives some rather practical suggestions for case workers 
in relation to cultural problems. She suggests several recent novels as 
well as some nonfiction books on the subject. This paper discusses the 
more general implications of culture in relation to social case work, 
drawing on the Negroes for examples. 

The two other papers discuss particular attitudes of the peoples 
of Hawaii and the Irish, showing how these attitudes arise because of 
their cultures, and point out their importance to case workers. The atti- 
tudes covered are those mainly centering about family life or those closely 
related to it: namely, family relationship, marriage, children, treatment 
of health problems, dependency, land ownership, and religion. It is Miss 
de la Fontaine’s contention that with the Irish, because of their culture 
and the great influence the Catholic religion has upon it, case work di- 
rected toward change of attitudes is less successful than environmental 
changes. However, her study is based upon a relatively small number 
of cases of people from only four Irish counties. 

Miss Blackey’s article discusses comparative attitudes and practices 
based on various cultures of the main groups in Hawaii—the Hawaiians 
themselves, Japanese, Chinese, Koreans, and Portuguese. She interest- 
ingly describes the awareness necessary on the part of case workers in 
Hawaii, for they may have a cultural setting that differs from that of 
their clients. GRETCHEN TUTHILL 
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INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNITY RECREATION. Edited for the Na- 
tional Recreation Association by Grorce D. Butter. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1940, pp. xxiv-+547. 


Community recreation has reference to all forms of recreation services 
that are provided for the benefit of all the people by public or semipublic 
agencies. This book is designed to present a comprehensive interpretation 
of community recreation, its significance and functions, areas and facili- 
ties, program content and activities, methods of operation, leadership, or- 
ganization, and administrative problems. After a brief review of the na- 
ture, extent, and significance of recreation, followed by a consideration 
of the qualifications, training, and placing of the various kinds of profes- 
sional and volunteer leaders, special consideration is given to those forms 
of recreation which require a high degree of organization and supervision 
and in which participation is an important factor. Since governmental 
agencies are increasingly providing a larger share of such services, the 
bulk of the material is devoted to the problems confronting these agencies ; 
yet much of the material applies equally well to semipublic and private 
organizations. The book is of special value to local recreation administra- 
tors who are responsible for the operations of departments of recreation 
and of individual institutions. Many typical forms are given which are in 
actual use and which can be used as patterns of procedures. M.H.N. 


STATISTICS APPLIED TO EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY. By Crar- 
eNcE T. Gray and Davw F. Votaw. New York: Ronald Press Company, 
1939, pp. xiv-+278. 


The contents of this book are an outcome of the experience of its 
authors in the classroom. The subject matter is similar to that of other 
books on this subject, but more attention is given to the application and 
interpretation of techniques. This addition heightens the usefulness of the 
book. On the other hand, no attention is given to the preparation of 
schedules or to problems of scope and method in making practical investi- 
gations of educational phenomena. Furthermore, there is no chapter deal- 
ing with graphic methods of presenting facts, and throughout the book 
scant use is made of charts, diagrams, et cetera. The last chapter is in- 
tended for relatively advanced students, but the book fortunately is not 
filled with difficult mathematical processes so frequently found in trea- 
tises on statistics. G.B.M. 
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THE SOCIAL MIND. By JoxHN Etor Boontin. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1939, pp. xi+593. 

The subtitle of the book under review is “Foundations of Social Phi- 
losophy.” The author is a professor of philosophy at the University of 
California at Los Angeles and at the same time is a competent student 
of anthropology, economics, and sociology, to which he adds familiarity 
with psychology in its several schools. This array of disciplines is mar- 
shaled by a philosophic mind of very high order. If anything more were 
called for to instill confidence in his ability to treat of social mind, it 
would be a generous portion of social idealism—and here the author 
rings true on every page. 

For sociologists, the chief value of the book, apart from its clear expo- 
sition of social minds as “intersubjective continuities,” lies in the firm 
handling of such very relevant concepts as creative synthesis (emergence) 
and gestaltism, not to mention behaviorism, collective representations, and 
the grand generalizations of Spengler and Pareto, both of whom come off 
considerably depreciated. 

There are fifteen chapters, outstanding ones being entitled “The 
Group,” “The Group as the Basic Sociological Principle,” ‘““The Exist- 
ence of Social Minds,” “The Law of Social Participation,” “Organiza- 
tion of Values,” “Organization of Will,” and “Social Immortality.” 
But since half of these treat standard topics in sociology, the high tide 
of the author’s closely knit reasoning is reached in his powerful and 
original handling of the nature of social mind and the law of social 
participation. 

Approaching his argument for the genuine existence of social mind as 
an order of reality, Dr. Boodin remarks, “If instead of starting our study 
of social relations with the verbal level of mature human behavior, we 
had started with such primitive levels of social relations as those of the 
bacteria and the protozoa, we should not have landed in the solipsistic 
impasse of present social theory.” (140) While this difficulty was per- 
ceived by Georg Simmel and Josiah Royce, it is interesting to note that 
they also were primarily philosophers even when dealing with sociological 
problems, as in the present instance. The reviewer stresses it here in 
order to admit that there has been long discernible a definite unawareness 
among contemporary sociologists of the epistemological jugglery by which 
we get a world of socialized personalities so easily out of individuals who 
appear in the premises as behavioristic monads. As Boodin finely phrases 
it (in his analysis of psychological overemphasis on the physiological in- 
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struments of communication and neglect of the continuity and inter- 
action inherent in mind itself), “mind, by its extreme emphasis of the 
instrument, not only socializes itself out of existence.” (142) Standing 
on emergent evolution or creative synthesis, he conceives mind, not as 
“states of consciousness,” but as energy acting upon matter, using the 
body as an instrument, acting upon other minds, and establishing its own 
continuum. “Just as the chemist speaks of syntheses of material elements 
as matter, so we are justified in speaking of syntheses of psychological 
individuals as mind.” (153-154) 

Dr. Boodin’s statement of the law of social participation is that “in 
order to understand the beliefs and conduct of human beings, we must 
take them in their social matrix—the temper, attitudes and cumulated 
experience of the group and age in which they live.”’ (204) Sociological 
readers will recognize this as the basic premise of current sociology, 
especially of those sociologists who stress the culture concept. Yet while it 
is not so original as his demonstration of social mind, it is a very clear and 
logically developed statement for which he supplies the premise in his 
chapter on the existence of social mind itself. An important further con- 
tribution, however, is found in Professor Boodin’s distinction between 
“agreement in behavior” and “agreement in meaning.” This he shows to 
be an important element in the “organization of will,” as treated in his 
chapter by that title. And along with this service we have to thank him for 
another in which he exposes the inability of “science” alone to guide man- 
kind “‘in continuous spiritual advance.” (548) 

This leads us to remark again on his fine social idealism, which is bold 
yet eminently temperate and fair—well exemplified in the following 
passage: ““The novel thing is not that a large part of the population is on 
the verge of starvation. That was true even in the halcyon days of inflated 
prosperity. The novel thing is that we are trying to do something about 
it.” (444) 

The reviewer would register partial dissent to several passages in which 
Dr. Boodin seems to have identified certain schools of sociology with the 
whole profession, as follows: 

On page 192 he quotes Pillsbury, a psychologist, as saying that 
“sociology” must found its group studies upon study of the individual. To 
this Boodin rightly objects and emphasizes the need for an awakening to 
the fact that the group and participation in the group constitute the basic 
fact, emergent at the social level. But he does not sufficiently recognize 
that, beginning with Small, American sociologists have been doing that 
very thing, not to mention the French exponents of “collective representa- 
tion,” whose theories Boodin ably presents and criticizes in the volume 
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under review. On page 205 he again refers to “individualistic sociology” 
as overemphasizing the abstract individual, which is quite true of that type 
of sociologist but not true for sociologists on the whole today, perhaps not 
even of a majority of them. Again, on page 429 “social theorists” are 
credited with the same error, which may be true if the related social 
sciences of economics and political science are referred to in that phrase, 
which at best, despite its use by eminent sociologists, is a vague term—for 
who knows who is a social theorist ? 

But these are minor points. Perhaps Dr. Boodin’s statement that 
“specialists in the social sciences . . . seem for the most part more interested 
in their technical jargon than in the pressing practical problems” (427) 
is more important and more completely true—a real challenge in fact. 

The book is written in distinguished style and is replete with a quality 
of wisdom that puts it above mere fact and erudition, although of both 
these it has plenty. It is a book that sociologists may read with profit. 

C.M.C. 


SOCIOLOGY. By Witutim F. OcpurN and Meyer F. Nimxkorr. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940, pp. xiv-+953. 

This is both an excellent and a formidable textbook with the primary 
purpose of giving its student readers a “balanced perspective of social life 
and social issues.”” The authors have assumed the point of view that social 
life is best explained by demonstrating the resultant products of the inter- 
action of four principal factors: namely, heredity, geographical environ- 
ment, the group, and culture. Consequently, the book’s six great parts 
embrace elaborated discussions on culture, human nature, collective be- 
havior, communities, social institutions, and social change. 

One of the major assets of the text is found in its capable manner of 
handling concrete materials. Adopting a lively style, the authors succeed 
in bringing a vitality, so often lacking in texts of this nature, that virtually 
nourishes the immense quantitative data offered. Simple and comprehen- 
sive is its grasp upon the subject matter. The size of the book has enabled 
the authors to offer it as one adaptable for an orientation course in the 
whole social science field. 

Another commendable feature of the text lies in its illustrative 
materials, one of the best of these being Professor Ogburn’s sketch of the 
social effects of the automobile. Some of the illustrations are thoughtfully 
arranged with a view of presenting marked contrasts in social living in 
ancient and modern times, while others, notably the photographs of city 
life, are given to indicate the many ramifications and complexities of 
modern life. There is a definite charm about the whole text which makes 
it a thing to read, learn, and enjoy. M.J.V. 
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CRITIQUES OF RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: III. An Ap- 
praisal of Walter Prescott Webb’s The Great Plains: A Study in Institu- 
tions and Environment. By Frep A. SHANNON. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1940, pp. xi-+-254. 


This volume is the third in a series under the title “Critiques of Re- 
search in the Social Sciences,” sponsored by the Social Science Research 
Council through its committee on appraisal. The general hypothesis 
underlying this work is that somewhere about the ninety-eighth meridian 
there occurs what Webb terms an “institutional fault.” Thus “practically 
every institution that was carried across it was either broken or remade 
or else altered.” Professor Shannon criticized the following points most 
severely: (1) the major hypothesis itself, (2) the doctrine that differences 
are more important than similarities, (3) the “patterns of truth” idea, 
(4) the “subordinate theses,” this latter point being criticized most vigor- 
ously. Mr. Webb in answer to the criticisms raised by Mr. Shannon 
pointed out that he used the so-called ‘“‘subordinate theses” merely as illus- 
trations rather than as theses. Read Bain, in commenting on Shannon’s 
appraisal, shows that “patterns of truth,” “similarities,” and “differences” 
are only incidentally introduced, are near the end of the book, and do not 
appear even in the index. Inasmuch as Shannon was concerned mainly 
with details of the study, he seems to have missed the synthetic product 
or main thesis of Webb’s book. John D. Hicks ably expresses the conflict- 
ing emphases of the two scholars in the following thought: Mr. Webb 
was looking at the forest, while Mr. Shannon was viewing the trees. For 
students interested in various social research techniques and principles 
this volume will be very worth while and illuminating. 

EDWARD C. MC DONAGH 


COMMUNISM, FASCISM, OR DEMOCRACY? By Epuarp Hermann. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1938, pp. 288. 

For a stimulating and challenging discussion of the principal political 
systems or ideologies of our time, this book is invaluable. Each ideology is 
defined and evaluated in terms of some country where it is actually being 
tested, viz., communism in Russia and Fascism in Italy and its later 
development in Germany. Democracy is discussed more generally as 
derided by communism and Fascism, and also in connection with capital- 
ism. The author traces the development of capitalism and of democracy 
in the modern world ; he suggests criteria by means of which to judge the 
proper direction for democratic change. It is shown that democracy has a 
moral authority that in the final analysis cannot be ignored by com- 
munists, Fascists, capitalists, or any others who would oppose it. J.E.N. 
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A HISTORY OF ECONOMIC IDEAS. By EpmuNp WuittakKer. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1940, pp. xii-}+-766. 

While the emphasis in this book is primarily upon the exposition of the 
historical background of fundamental economic ideas and their explana- 
tion, yet the author’s conception that these ideas must be comprehended 
in connection with their social and environmental settings makes this text 
an important survey of human thinking in the broader field of social life 
itself. In an important sense, it is impossible to separate economic thought 
from social thought, and Dr. Whittaker has recognized this. 

The first chapter on social evolution and social thought is ably and 
meritoriously written. Obviously, the chapter demands a selection of 
materials that was not easily made. As it appears, it is informative and 
stimulating enough to encourage the reader to go on. Such topics as Social 
Reform, Property, Production, Value, Rent, Interest, Wages, and 
Money are comprehensively dealt with from the points of view which the 
most noted economic theoreticians hold. 

For the lay reader, the chapter on “Business Prosperity and Depres- 
sion” will probably be most welcome and significant. Some no doubt will 
be surprised to learn that depressions and slumps made their appearance 
before the advent of capitalism. The English government through Car- 
dinal Wolsey in 1528 had to appeal to cloth buyers to make purchases, 
summoning the merchants and telling them that the King expected them 
to continue to buy “cloths as beforetime”; and in a slump of 1620 they 
were ordered not to dismiss their helpers. The book is a fine contribution 
to the history of economic thought. M.J.V. 


AVOCATIONAL INTEREST PATTERNS. By Donatp E. Super. Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 1940, pp. xi-+148. 

At last a real and scientific interest in and study of avocations are gain- 
ing ground. At last educators are beginning to see the importance of 
training individuals for avocations as well as for vocations. 

After critically reviewing the literature on avocational interests and 
needs, this study develops a technique for measuring avocational interests. 
Strong’s “Vocational Interest Blank” is used as the guide. Four avoca- 
tions are selected for study: namely, model engineering, instrumental mu- 
sic, photography, and stamp-collecting. The avocational interest blanks 
were distributed, and the first fifty that were returned from each of the 
four avocations were analyzed. Scoring keys were developed. 

Two theories of avocational interest are discussed, and a third one is 
advanced. The “balance” theory, which suggests that avocations con- 
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tribute most to personality when they represent activities widely different 
from the person’s vocational life, is judged inadequate. But the basis of 
this judgment is a study of three and perhaps four avocations which are 
admittedly closely related to the vocations of the persons involved and 
hence do not represent the balance theory. If the 200 persons studied had 
had avocations that really represented the balance theory, the results 
might have been entirely different. Whether or not the balance theory is 
sound cannot be decided until studies have been made of people who have 
utilized it. The “contributory” theory, that avocations are supplementary 
in values to vocations, is also found wanting, but probably further experi- 
mentation is needed before this theory is discarded. The author suggests 
the “individualized” theory, which may also be received as a conclusion: 
“‘Avocations are chosen according to the present needs of an individual in 
a given situation, and on the basis of the possible ways in which that 
individual can meet those needs in that situation.” But do individuals 
usually “choose” their avocations, and do they examine their needs; then 
do they canvass possible related avocations, and finally do they select the 
avocation that particularly fits their own situations best ? Throughout this 
interesting and valuable study the term avocation is used broadly. If its 
meaning were sharpened and if it were distinguished clearly from hobbies, 
the results would be more worth while. E.S.B. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND DEMOCRACY. By Cuartes E. Carpenter. 
New York and Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company, 1940, pp. 217. 


The author, a professor of law at The University of Southern Califor- 
nia, proposes to perpetuate private enterprise by democratizing it. He thus 
proposes to save capitalistic free enterprise and free political institutions 
at the same stroke. However, he is no partisan defender of the present 
order as it stands. On the contrary, he begins by describing seven “defects” 
in the present economic system. Among these the abuses of corporate or- 
ganizations stand out most prominently. Not only do they exploit the 
public, including labor, but “too frequently corporations are managed by 
persons whose principal financial interest is adverse to the stockholders. . 
. . Graft and manipulation in corporate matters have been appalling.” 
(21-22) Another great defect lies in our taxing methods. 

The author sees in excess savings an evil damming up of purchasing 
power while idle, but denies that the investing of them will solve our 
problem, since productive capacity is already greater than effective con- 
sumer demand. (69-71) The system, thus chronically out of balance, is 
hindered by our unjust and burdensome tax system. This the author 
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would correct by eliminating the property, sales, transactions, use, license, 
corporation income, undistributed profits, capital stock, and excess profits 
taxes. He would expand the graduated income tax, estate and gift taxes, 
and “would introduce an entirely new graduated tax on savings.” All 
these taxes he proposes to have the federal government collect, but leave 
the spending to be done by various units from the federal to the local units 
of government. (134) 

On top of this new tax foundation this conservatively liberal professor 
of law would erect a genuine profit-sharing system, expanded to include 
the consumers. He specifies methods for determining the portion going to 
each of the three groups: namely, stockholders, employees, and consumers. 

Professor Carpenter seems truly and sanely liberal in his main motiva- 
tion and outlook. He handles his problem with admirable impartiality 
and deals with concrete details rather than vague generalities. While he 
seems unduly fearful of a tendency “toward the totalitarian state” in such 
things as ‘administrative interference on the part of government,” gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads, and national unions of labor, his thought 
in general is refreshingly progressive in view of the predilection for vested 
interests often imputed to the legal profession. 

The present reviewer might well say of this book as he wrote of an 
earlier one by this author: 

It is hard to see how any intelligent person, not blinded by selfish interest, could 
fail to see, in your plan, a generous effort worthy of at least some measure of 
support. It could do no harm except to those unsocial interests which have brought 
our country into the present distress. If it should prove able to correct present 
injustices with so slight a change in our basic institutions it would be social recon- 
struction in the best sense. If, on the other hand, reactionaries should prevent its 
adoption or block its operation, it would be a clear demonstration that the present 
order is indeed incorrigible. Looked at from any angle your book stands as a real 


challenge. 
C.M.C. 


ELEMENTS OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY. By Newet. Le Roy Sims. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1940, pp. xxix+-690. 


That this book has found general acceptance as a text is evidenced by 
the fact that it is the second revision since its original publication. As in 
the earlier editions, the author has kept in mind not only students with a 
country background but also those reared in urban areas who desire 
acquaintance with rural life conditions. The chief emphasis is upon the 
development of community life. The material has been brought up to 
date, and the emphasis is in accord with current trends. Special chapters 
are devoted to rural housing, poverty, and relief, which have become ma- 
jor problems of rural life during the economic depression. M.H.N. 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Cuaries Bmp. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1940, pp. xiii-+-564. 

The specific point of attack made by Professor Bird in this new book 
consists in attempting to show that psychological theory can be so applied 
to social situational problems as to explain the human behavior that occurs 
in the situation. In carrying out this attack, the methodology utilized has 
been to recite that which has been done by the experimentalists in con- 
trolled situations, and to explain some fundamental behavior processes at 
work in the adjustments which human beings make in the vicarious social 
situations which confront them. It may be well to note that the selected 
topics for discussion were chosen by the author’s students on the basis of 
their interests in the field of human behavior. One wonders why no major 
interest was centered in the problem of labor and the occupational area 
and that such a problem as juvenile delinquency and age should have been 
selected. Since occupational and industrial attitudes have such a marked 
effect upon personality development, this would seem to be a serious omis- 
sion. 

In general, however, the book is a valuable one, and the chapters on 
“Motivation” and “Social Incentives” are excellent contributions. There 
is also a good chapter which summarizes the most important work that 
has been done with the measurement of attitudes. Significant and interest- 
ing too are the critical suggestions which Dr. Bird offers in regard to 
many of the experimental studies made by both psychologists and sociol- 
ogists. Perhaps one of the most important contributions which the book 
will make to the field will be found in its reports on the experimental and 
research work already done, thus indirectly stimulating further experi- 
mentation and suggesting future research endeavors. The last word upon 
why human beings act in the way they do in the several social situations 
has not yet been said. M.J.V. 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. By 
Heinz Werner. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1940, pp. xii+-510. 


This book is a translation of a psychological work that was popular 
among scholars in pre-Nazi Germany. Its approach to an understanding 
of the mental development of man is based upon the concept of structure 
in the Gestalt sense. Intensely interesting is the author’s account of the 
dynamics of the growth of the mind, the child’s mind in its development 
being comparable to that witnessed in the progression of man from primi- 
tive to modern estate. As Professor Allport so ably discerns in the Preface, 
one is “startled to learn that a vast portion of mankind makes no effective 
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distinction between the physical body and objects that have previously 
been connected with it or between a person and his name, or between an 
individual and his possessions, or between a man’s motives and his deeds.” 
Significant is it to realize that the normal individual depending on the 
varied social situations and his inner organic states does not operate always 
at the same mental level. “His mentality, genetically considered, is not the 
same when he is utterly distracted as when he is in a state of perfectly 
organized concentration.” In other words, one may act at one time primi- 
tively, and at another “cultured” or civilized. Developmental psychology, 
according to Dr. Werner, attempts to show that primitive levels of be- 
havior are “continually present as the basis of all mental being and are of 
vital importance in supporting the higher forms of mentality.” This is 
perhaps an explanation for so much adult behavior being characterized as 
infantile. Anthropologists and the cultural sociologists will find the book 
an intriguing one, especially those chapters dealing with primitive im- 
agery, primitive action, and primitive thought processes. M.J.V. 


RACES AND CULTURE 


SOCIAL PROCESS IN HAWAII. Published by the Sociology Club in col- 
laboration with the Department of Sociology, University of Hawaii, 1940, 
Vol. VI, pp. 62. 

Eight signed articles are included in this group of studies. The Fore- 
word is written by Man Kwong Au. The special emphasis that was given 
in Volume V to social disorganization is continued in this new issue. A 
new emphasis appears on social reorganization. Social psychological fac- 
tors are considered significant, for there is a wide gap between the expec- 
tations of people, particularly of youth, and the actual social and economic 
opportunities, as indicated in the report by Bernhard Hormann. Miss 
Machijo Mitamura, using the interview method, presents an interesting 
account of life on a plantation, in which some of the problems facing first- 
generation Japanese Americans are vividly stated. Professor Andrew W. 
Lind defines a sociological analysis in terms of “an appreciation of the 
cross currents of family ambitions, personal striving for prestige, a craving 
for intellectual and social stimulation.” Some of these conflicts are dis- 
cussed by Yukiko Kimura and Patricia Wallace in their articles on 
“Psychological Aspects of Japanese Immigration” and “Cultural Conflict 
and Juvenile Delinquency,” respectively. A long-term viewpoint is taken 
by Dr. Romanzo Adams, who sees the beginning of the solution of some of 
the social problems in the Islands because of the decreasing rate of popula- 
tion growth, and because of the decreasing disproportion in sex and age. 
E.S.B. 
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NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN STUDIES AND RECORDS. Vol. XI. Pub- 
lished by the Norwegian-American Historical Association, Northfield, 
Minnesota, 1940, pp. x-+-181. 


There are included nine papers, or articles, by various writers, concern- 
ing Norwegian culture and its integration with American life. The range 
of topics is wide enough to cover a controversy over Ibsen’s 4 Doll House, 
the cultural importance of the church in a pioneer community, the impres- 
sions of a Norwegian traveler in America in the middle 1870's, the intro- 
duction of the reindeer industry into Alaska, an appreciation of the 
famous novelist, Rolvaag, and, not least, a suggestion, with historical per- 
spective, for the study of emigration from Norway’s own background. 

J-E.N. 


NEEDED POPULATION RESEARCH. By P. K. Wuetrpton. Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania: The Science Press Printing Company, 1938, pp. xvi+-196. 


This study has been prepared under the auspices of the Population 
Association of America. Its purpose is to point out places where improve- 
ment and uniformity in population research would be invaluable. Among 
the topics selected for study are: population forecasts and estimates; 
various types of official population statistics ; fertility and fecundity ; mor- 
tality rates and the socioeconomic and biological aspects of mortality; 
migration, with its definition, qualitative aspects, reasons for migrating, 
social aspects, et cetera; the optimum size of population, and optimum 
composition of population. Several outstanding problems in research are 
suggested. The findings of the author are challenging and should be con- 
sidered by anyone engaged in population research. J-E.N. 


ESSAYS IN HISTORICAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. C. Published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C., 1940, pp. 600. 


This is a collection of papers in historical anthropology written by some 
of the most outstanding anthropologists in America and dedicated to Dr. 
John R. Swanton on the occasion of his fortieth year with the Institution. 
The papers deal with historical implications of physical anthropology in 
North America, the North American Paleo-Indian, the historic method 
in southeastern archaeology, Virginia before Jamestown, culture se- 
quences in the central Great Plains, from history to prehistory in the 
northern Great Plains, Navaho culture changes during two centuries, 
Eskimo prehistory, and several additional topics. The papers maintain the 
high standard for which the several authors are noteworthy. J.E.N. 
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AVERAGE GENERAL RELIEF BENEFITS, 1933-1938. By Enm Baio. 
Washington, D.C.: Work Projects Administration, 1940, pp. 89. 


AMERICANIZATION QUESTIONNAIRE. By CatuHertne A. BrapsHaw. 
New York: Noble and Noble, 1940, pp. vi-+-117. 

Written for aliens seeking citizenship in the United States, this handy 
book raises and answers about 150 questions that candidates for citizen- 
ship need to be informed about. Included are the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution of the United States, and a digest of the 
naturalization laws. 


CONSUMERS ALL. By JoserH Garr. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1940, pp. ix-+208. 

This well-written book is designed to furnish materials for discussion 
in high schools. It discusses the rise of the consumer problem, what may 
be done to cope with it effectively, the current status of the consumer 
movement, and the kinds of legislation needed to protect the consumer. 
Excellent photographs are included. Projects are suggested. Ten pages are 
given to listing and defining consumer terms. 


YOUTH IN AGRICULTURAL VILLAGES. By Bruce L. Metvin and ELNA 
N. SmitH. Washington, D.C.: United States Printing Office, 1940, pp. viii 
+143. 

This volume, Research Monograph X XI, prepared under the auspices 
of the Division of Research, Works Progress Administration, surveys the 
conditions of the village youth, particularly their mobility, personal char- 
acteristics, school attendance and educational attainment, employment and 
occupations, financial status, and social and recreational activities. 


THE NEGRO IN NORTH CAROLINA POLITICS SINCE RECONSTRUC. 
TION. By Wim ALEXANDER Masry. Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1940, pp. 87. 

The author concludes that while the Negro was given the voting in this 
country before he was ready to exercise it, “yet had it not been given to 
him then it is doubtful if he ever would have gotten it.” In the opinion of 
the author the virtual disfranchisement of the Negro race about 1900 
came not primarily because the Negro “was a bad citizen but because he 
was associated with the political party to which the majority of whites 
would not belong.” 
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NATURAL INCREASE IN THE POPULATION OF NEW YORK STATE. 
By W. A. ANveRSON. Ithaca: Cornell University Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1940, pp. 22. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL SAN MARTIN. By B. Gonzatez Arr. Buenos 
Aires, 1940, pp. 63. 


PHILADELPHIA, PAST AND PRESENT. Compliments of W. B. Saunders 
Company. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, West Washington 
Square, 1940, pp. 71. 


STATE MINIMUM-WAGE LAWS AND ORDERS: 1939. By FLorence P. 
SmitH. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1940, pp. 15. 


THE SCIENCE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, LAW, AND OR- 
GANIZATION. By Paut GuGGENHEIM and Pitman B. Potter. Switzer- 
land: Geneva Research Centre, 1940, pp. 35. 


PLANNING FOR PRODUCTIVITY. By K. Lonserc-Hoim and C. THEODORE 
Larson. Netherlands: International Industrial Relations Institute, 1940, 
pp. 43. 


THE CONSTRUCTION AND STANDARDIZATION OF A SCALE FOR 
THE MEASUREMENT OF THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF 
OKLAHOMA FARM FAMILIES. By WituaM H. Sewer. Stillwater, 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 1940, pp. 88. 

A great deal of careful work has gone into the making of this scale. The 
reliability of the score has been tested. It is designed to give an objective 
and quantitative description of the socioeconomic status of farm families. 


THE SUGAR ECONOMY OF PUERTO RICO. By Artuur D. Gayer, Paut 
T. Homan, and Earte K. James. New York: Columbia University Press, 
pp. xviii-+-326. 

This study is concerned with the structure and operation of the sugar 
industry and with the place of that industry in the general Puerto Rican 
economy. It may be highly recommended for those interested in land 
economics and population problems, and as an intensive study of the 
salient points of a major industry. 


ORGANIZING AND MEMORIZING. By Georce Katona. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940, pp. 318. 


Dr. Katona, in this volume, offers a pointed reply to the followers of 
the Thorndike school of learning, who for some time have criticized 
vigorously the Gestalt theory of learning on the ground that it lacked 
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sufficient experimental research to substantiate its theory. The author 
makes a rather clear distinction between the memorization of senseless 
material and the learning of sensible material. It is shown that the pupil 
must adapt his learning method to the material to be mastered. A number 
of experiments under the direction of Dr. Katona tend to indicate that 
when material is learned by understanding the principle of relationship, 
rather than by memorizing, not only is the recall more accurate but the 
period of recall is longer. Further experimental findings reported in this 
book seem to show that the principle of learning by understanding is in- 
dependent of the amount of material to be learned, once the key to the 
situation is grasped. Memorizing is a satisfactory method of learning only 
if immediate recall is necessary or the amount of time to be spent on learn- 
ing is meager. 


THE TRUE FACTS ABOUT THE EXPROPRIATION OF THE OIL COM. 
PANIES’ PROPERTIES IN MEXICO. By Government of Mexico. 
Mexico: Government of Mexico, 1940, pp. 271. 


This document sets forth Mexico’s position regarding the oil situation 
in Mexico. Looked at through Mexico’s eyes, the expropriation of oil 
companies’ properties has been grossly misrepresented in the United 
States. Mexico has been acting in her own defense in her activities regard- 
ing the undertakings of foreign oil companies in her country. Her govern- 
ment has published this extended explanation in order to make clear “the 
inconsistencies” of the foreign oil companies, and “to establish once more 
that justice and right are on the side of Mexico.” 


THE NEGRO’S OPPORTUNITY. By Henry L. Jones. Los Angeles: Henry 
L. Jones and Company, 1940, pp. 208. 


In this interesting series of stories of how persons have achieved in re- 
cent years by the use of determination and originality, many a young 
reader (and older ones, too) will be stimulated to try anew the task of 
seeking or of creating employment for himself. 


LOS MODOS DE INICIACION DEL CONTRALOR JUDICIAL DE LA 
CONSTITUCIONALIDAD DE LAS LEYES EN LOS ESTADOS 
UNIDOS. By Georce H. JAFFIN. 

LOS MODOS DE INICIACION DEL CONTRALOR JUDICIAL DE 
LA CONSTITUCIONALIDAD DE LAS LEYES EN LA REPUBLICA 
ARGENTINA. By Roserto Pecacn. 


Buenos Aires: Ediciones de la Revista Universitaria “Juridicas y So- 
ciales,” 1939, pp. 45. 
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THE COMMUNITY AND ITS YOUNG PEOPLE. By M. M. CHaAmpbers. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1940, pp. 36. 

This document, which has been prepared for the American Youth 
Commission, plunges into a discussion of a variety of problems which face 
American youth today. It discusses questions such as: Where will youth 
find jobs ? What new trails can youth blaze today ? Where are the current 
frontiers? What is the most fruitful and pleasant use of leisure time? 
How can a youth survey be conducted by a local agency or organization? 
After reading this pamphlet, a young person is likely to feel that there are 
still many worth-while lines of activity to pursue. 


RURAL REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. By Federal Works Agency, 
Work Projects Administration, Division of Research. Washington, D.C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1940, pp. 230. 


THREE PICTOGRAPHIC AUTOBIOGRAPHIES OF SITTING BULL. By 
M. W. Stirtinc. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 97, No. 5. 
Washington, D.C.: The Smithsonian Institution, pp. 57. 

Three sets of pictographic records of Sitting Bull are translated or 

‘autobiography.” They are sig- 


‘ 


explained in such a way as to provide an 
nificant illustrations of important episodes, adventures, the counting of 
coups against enemies, symbolism, and so on. There are forty-six plates. 


NOTES ON HILLER’S PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE PAIUTE AND UTE 
INDIANS TAKEN ON THE POWELL EXPEDITION OF 1873. By 
JuLIAN H. Stewarp. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 98, No. 
18. Washington, D.C.: The Smithsonian Institution, 1939, pp. 23 plus 31 
plates. 

In this collection of photographs are illustrated the Paiute and Ute 
Indian habitations, camp accessories, basketry, weapons, method of fire 
making, metates, cradles, dress and adornment, devices used for transpor- 
tation, a dance formation, two games, and several other data of interest. 
Titles and explanations are provided for each picture. 


THE SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ITALIAN DUEL. A Study in Renaissance 
Social History. By Freperick R. Bryson. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, pp. xxviii-+-248. 

This is an interesting and commendable study of the duel as an institu- 
tion during the Renaissance. The author suggests a classification into 
three main types of duels: the “state’’ duel, the “judicial’’ duel, and the 
“duel of honor.” It is the duel of honor that is characteristic of sixteenth- 
century Italy. The second part of the book deals with the status of the 
duel in the realms of logic or reason, law, and religion. 
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SOCIAL FICTION 


THE TRIUMPH OF WILLIE POND. By Caro.tine Stave. New York: The 
Vanguard Press, 1940, pp. 370. 


This is no novel for the fainthearted to read or for those who dislike 
to dwell in the “lower depths.” It is a novel born out of the experiences of 
Mrs. Slade, who for years has been a successful social worker, intensely 
interested in the problems of the delinquent girl. Here she offers the case 
history of Willie Pond and his family, and the recording is written with 
a bold and frank determination to show what may and frequently does 
happen to families on relief not too well administered. 

A gallery of unforgettable portraits makes the story vivid and fascinat- 
ing. Willie Pond, a slip of a man who once had a respectable job in a mill 
but who now finds himself digging ditches on a WPA job, working des- 
perately to provide for his ever-growing family, despite the ravages of a 
tubercular cough; Sarah, his wife, forever in a state of pregnancy, and 
turning into a despairing state of futility; Mary, Willie’s fourteen-year- 
old daughter, who finds that trade-in-sex may be the way out of the 
vermin-laden apartment ; Miss Southard, the hardened social worker who 
practices her profession because she has political connections; Mrs. Pick- 
ens, the neighbor, who with the aid of her husband’s thought, knows all 
the ropes in the relief game—these are characters who really stride across 
the pages of this realistic novel. 

Just when everything was darkest for Willie, he stumbled in front of 
an approaching truck. In the hospital he found himself in a fine, white, 
nice-smelling bed for the first time in years. And then people began to take 
notice of him, and of his family, too. It was as though fortune was smiling 
upon the Ponds at last. The sanitarium that he was sent to was wonder- 
ful, and the pension that he had received as a result of the accident had 
furnished a new, clean home, quite outside the slum area, for Sarah and 
the little Ponds. ““The world was a swell world” after all. Now Sarah 
had a garden, George had a job and a car—everything was going to be 
all right once more. Then Willie was told that soon he might be dis- 
charged. Would the pension cease, and would he have to return to his 
old WPA job? That couldn’t happen. As he took his razor from the case, 
his last thought ran through his head*—“I never did expect to have to use 
it for this.” And so Willie Pond did have a bit of a triumph over society 
after all. M.J.V. 

















SOCIAL PHOTOPLAY 


Brigham Young, well done as it is, falls below its possibilities. It por- 
trays the persecution of the Mormons at Nauvoo, Illinois, by Americans 
with relentless vividness. It exhibits a trumped-up show of justice for 
Joseph Smith. The founder of Mormonism is shot and killed in jail by a 
furious American mob. Seeking a place in free America to worship God 
as their conscience dictated, those who were not killed were beaten and 
driven from Illinois. 

Then follow other spectacular scenes, scenes that display limitless 
courage and undying fortitude on the part of the Mormons. The crossing 
of the Mississippi River on the ice is never to be forgotten. The arrival at 
Council Bluffs and the welcome of the Indians—a welcome given one 
group of harried people by another group of harried human beings—are a 
relief from the frequent film display of Indians as scalpers and barbarians. 
The long trek across the prairies and the arrival on the mountain heights 
overlooking the future home in Utah are thrilling. The building of homes 
and the developing of a new community are fraught with disheartening 
difficulties, climaxed by the coming of the crickets, which somehow fails to 
convince. Finally there is the miraculous appearance of the sea gulls, with 
foundations in tradition to lend it support. Throughout, the role of Brig- 
ham Young is well but not outstandingly played. It can be done far better. 
At the outset “Brigham Young” is quite overshadowed by “Joseph 
Smith,” and he never escapes from the unfavorable comparison. The prac- 
tice of polygamy is handled largely by inference, which is probably the 
best procedure. The picture has historical value, for it shows how human 
beings are willing to struggle and to endure hardship in order to obtain 
freedom of conscience for themselves and their posterity. E.S.B. 








